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SUBMISSION TO THE ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


This brief begins with a summary of the major social, economic and 


technical trends and changes that can be expected in the next few decades. 


Some implications of these trends and changes are then discussed for society 


and for education particularly at the higher educational level. Finally an 


attempt is made to synthesize the major recommendations that have been put 


forward in the briefs submitted by individuals and groups at The University 


of Calgary either to the Worth Commission or to the writer of this report. 


A list of these briefs as well as some other pertinent, general references 


are included in the Appendix. 


Trends and Changes 


Rapid population growth locally, nationally and internationally. 
Continued concentration of population in the cities, of urbanization. 
Continued decline in rural population, accompanied by a continued 
shift to larger farms and to a factory or corporate system of agric- 
ulture. Today about 7% of total employment is in agriculture as op- 
posed to 25% in 1946. 

Rapid increases in knowledge and its application. It has been est- 
imated that about half of human knowledge has been developed since 


about 1950 and that a new idea is now applied in approximately 8 years 
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as opposed to about 30 years a few decades ago. 

Continued rapid technological change. The scale and importance of 
this can be gauged by citing some of the major technical innovations 
that Herman Kahn and Anthony Wiener have suggested as very likely to 
occur in the last third of the twentieth century: (a) multiple ap- 
plication of lasers and masers for sensing, measuring, communication, 
power transmission, etc.; (b) new methods of water transport (such 

as large submarines, flexible and special purpose "containerships" 

or more extensive use of large automated single purpose boat cargo 
ships); (c) extensive use of cyborg techniques (mechanical aids or 
substitutes for human organs, senses, limbs or other components) ; 

(d) human "hibernation" for short periods (hours or days) for medical 
purposes; (e) automated or more mechanized housekeeping and home 
maintenance; (f) use of nuclear explosives for excavation and mining, 
generation of power, creation of high-temperature-high-pressure 
environments, etc.; (g) general use of automation and cybernation in 
Management and production; (h) extensive and intensive centralization 
(or automatic interconnection) of current and past personal and 
business information in high-speed data processors as well as other 
new and possibly pervasive techniques for surveillance, monitoring 
and control of individuals and organizations; (i) practical use of 
direct electronic communication with and stimulation of the brain; 
(j) new, more varied and more reliable drugs for controlling fatigue, 
relaxation, alertness, mood, personality, perceptions, fantasies and 
other psychological states; (k) automated grocery stores; (1) extensive 
use of robots and machines "slaved'' to humans; (m) automated universal 


credit and audit systems; (n) chemical methods for improving memory 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta - Alberta Legislature Library 


https://archive.org/details/ableg_33398001323848 


and learning; (0) home computers to “run" 


the household and com- 
municate with outside world; (p) home education via video and com- 
puterized and programmed learning; (q) inexpensive road free (and 


facility free) transportation; (r) new biological and chemical methods 


to identify, trace and incapacitate people for police or military uses. 


Kahn and Wiener also list some less likely but important possible 
inventions: (a) “true' artificial intelligence; (b) direct import 
into human memory tanks; (c) chemical or biological control of char- 
acter or intelligence; (d) some direct control of individual thought 
processes. 

Continued emphasis on a growth economy and on ever higher productivity. 
According to the Economic Council of Canada's Sixth Annual Review 

the gross national product could increase by about 40% by 1975. 
Continued decline in employment in goods-producing industries. At 

the end of World War II about 60% of the labour force was employed 

in goods—producing industries and 40% in service-producing industries. 
Today about 60% is employed in services and about 40% in the production 
of goods. The most rapid rates of increase in employment have taken 
place in finances, insurance and real estate, and.in group of in- 
dustries that includes community, recreation, business and personal 
service, public administration and defense. 

Continued problems of poverty. According to the Economic Council of 
Canada the "statement that at least one Canadian in every five suffers 
from poverty does not appear to be a wild exaggeration. It is al- 
most certainly close enough to the truth to be taken as one of the 


most serious challenges facing economic and social policy over the 
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next few years." 

Continued problems of the socially and economically disadvantaged; 
the Indian, the Eskimo, the Métis, women and others. This problem 
is of special importance in northern and western Canada and proposed 
solutions are a subject of considerable controversy. 

Continued increase in leisure time, except for many professionals 
and highly skilled technical personnel. It has been estimated that 
a large proportion of the population will not work for more than 
about one-half of the year in the year 2,000. 

Increased mobility of workers, frequent changes of jobs and moves 
from city to city with associated foenn et he and changes in ed- 
ucation among children. 

Continued increase in urban problems: crowding, urban sprawl, high 
land costs, low quality homes and "slums," high cost of services, 
high taxes, etc. 

Increasing difficulty in providing the traditional single family home. 
Continued increase in pollution in all its forms: air, water, urban 
mining, litter, encroachment on wildland and so on. 

Increasing trade and contact with other countries, notably the United 
States through sale of oil, power,minerals and other raw materials. 
An increasingly complicated, legal, political and administrative 
system with a multitude of rules and regulations about which many 
people, notably the low income groups, are unaware. 

An increasing call for the participation of the public in decision- 
making, especially as the means of communication improve: an ac- 


companying trend to more ombudsman-type agencies, for example 
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Conservation Councils. 

An increasing desire, especially among the young, for the opportunity 
to enjoy the world and be creative in economically—non-productive 
ways. 

Steady advances in medical science and so in. the life expectation of 
the individual. 

Continued trend to technological solutions, to the technological 
"fix", along with increasing use of ecological or other scientific 
techniques, for example ecological techniques in planning. 
Increasing tendency to difficult moral questions, for example, the 
length to which life should be prolonged in cases of terminal ill- 
nesses, through organ transplants and so forth. 

A continued trend to centralized control of human activity in the 
wider sense, to large business concerns, to international cartels 
with assets greater than many national governments. 

Increasing constraints on the traditional freedoms of individuals, 
with resultant complaints of loss of freedom, for example, loss of 
the "right'"' to have as many children one wishes. Richard E. Farson 
has compiled a list of the freedoms that he sees as necessary in the 
next 20 years or so, when as a result of technical and associated 
changes, there will arise an entirely new view of human potential. 
As Farson sees it, in the future people will demand above all the 
right to fullfil their potentialities. This, not material possessions, 


as such, will be seen as the means to the good life. 


We have a limited view of what people can do and be. We have assumed 


that only the sensitive and gifted few can create or appreciate beauty 


.that only certain kinds of cognitive activity constituted "intelligence" 
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which is possessed in a high degree by only a few. . . .As each of us 
becomes to believe that he is potent he will demand a right to develop 
and fullfil his potential. Simply by virtue of his humanness, he will 
demand the right to experiences that in the past have been considered 
luxuries to be enjoyed by the few. For the high school seniors of 1984 
the good life will be focussed on experiencing their humanness; their 
values, I think, will be experiential, rather than utilitarian, and the 
purpose of life will not be to use themselves for ulterior goals, but 
to experience themselves, not to use others, but. to experience others, 
not to use their environment, but to experience it in the fullness of 
its possibilities for richness and beauty. 


.° 


In order to attain this kind of living style, Farson envisions people 
demanding a new Bill of Rights, guaranteeing human liberty. This 
Bill would include the right to leisure, where this does not mean 
time-off-time-from-work but the right not to work, and still be 
considered a worthy human being. Also included in the Bill would 

be the Right to Beauty; to Health, (where this means the opposite 

of illness - a positive condition of well-being, with peak moments, 
of vigour, strength, co-ordination, ease); the Right to Intimacy; 

to Truth (that is to honest, open relationships) the Right to Study; 
to Travel; to Peace and the Right to be Unique. All of these Rights 
cannot be commented upon here, but it is worth noting that Farson 
envisions the Right to Study not as education for occupation but 
rather as "the enriching experience of learning as an end in itself ;:? 
as the process central in life. 

The trend to call for more and more formal and informal education 

as the key to the solution of the above trends and changes, as the 
basis for employment, and as the means of acquiring the sophistication 
with which the individual can learn how to live gracefully and fully 


in future. 


. 
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oo Continued rapid increases in the cost of education, as the kind and 
number of educational institutions rise, and the period of education 


lengthens to a life-long one. 


Some Implications. 


In thinking about these trends and changes it is important to recog- 
nize that they are not deterministic and need not be accepted. They need not 
be self-fullfilling prophecies. We need not plan to meet them but rather can 


attempt to change them and mould the society that we want. 


Fundamentally, such attempts would seem to involve: 

(a) Controlling population growth. 

(b) Controlling the rate, extent or form of urbanization. Paul 
Goodman has connected urbanization with hyperorganization and 
centralization in the production, processing, transportation 
and super-market retailing of food. About 70% of all food 
sales is through central systems. The ten largest chains in 


Eve .U.S. sell 3020f all food: 


In this system both farmers and retailers fall under the control 
and decision-making of the chains. Farmers contract long beforehand. . . 
_ the emphasis is on large scale cash-cropping. Farmers markets in the 
towns and cities are closed. Inevitably, marginal farms must discon- 
tinue, and this is an important cause of the present excessive urban- 
ization. 


It is clear that in many thousands of cases people would chose 
the farm way of life if there were any possibilities of getting any 
cash at all; for example, in some U.S. states a small rise in the 
farmer's price for milk results in many marginal farms resuming op- 
eration. But at present farm subsidies overwhelmingly favour the big 


operators. 


Goodman clearly would be in favour of policies which would 
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change the present rate and degree of urbanization. Indeed, 
as he sees it, the changes described above bring little in- 
crease in actual efficiency. And there is a tremendous social 
and economic cost in urbanization and rural depopulation. 

(c) Reaping the benefits of technology and-at the same time re- 
ducing its adverse effects on the physical and social environ- 
ment, protecting and preserving nature and reducing social and 
psychological stress. 

(d) Rethinking our ideas about ever higher rates of economic growth 
and ever higher standards of living. 

(e) Providing for a more equitable distribution of goods and ser- 
vices, the stuff of life, among all segments of society and 
all peoples: women, native populations, the under-educated, 
the physically disadvantaged, the aged, whether in Canada or 
elsewhere. 

(f) Redesigning our cities and our living framework in such a way 
as to provide for more social interaction, co-operation and 
informal learning. For example, more and more people are 
calling for an end to the emphasis on the single family home 
and the associated spatial and social segregation of different 
economic groups in the city. Mixing of different economic and 
social groups in well designed apartments and multiple living 
units, set in attractively landscaped, well serviced environ- 
ments, is seen as a means of reducing housing costs, taxes, 
etc., of raising the aspirations and achievements of many 


people, of decreasing the need for more formal social services 
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by emphasizing individual and group interaction, and so pro- 
viding a better way of life for the great proportion of the 
population. In sum, redesigning cities may be one of the best 
means by which people can do things for each other independent 
of paid employment and the very formal organizations which are 
now increasingly necessary to reach across class barriers and 
the walls of economically segregated neighbourhoods. 

Carefully thinking about the idea that we must accommodate to 
technological advance, overall economic growth and the obsolesc- 
ence of many productive jobs, by creating new jobs, by contin- 
ually retraining people for such jobs, and by continually tying 
income to the holding of such jobs. If technology can provide 
income and a means of enjoying life without the necessity of 
engaging in some sort of paying job, at least through most of 
one's life, then perhaps the proper way is to institute some 
form of guaranteed annual income and also publicly provide the 
artistic, natural and other opportunities for the enjoyable and 
challenging spending of one's time. Certainly more social 
scientists seem to be studying the costs and means of retaining 
labour and improving employment opportunities than of the costs, 
advantages and means of introducing some form of guaranteed 
annual income. 

Creating conditions and incentives which will result 

in very capable individuals undertaking very long 

programs of difficult, academic and professional work. Many 


highly trained people will be needed to drive the technology 
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and the society of the future. They will have to be highly 
competent and work very hard. Moreover, in the face of rapid 
gains of knowledge, many such people may find themselves less 
well trained than younger members much more quickly than in 
the past so that, thinking in the sense of present circum- 
stances, a relatively short period of employment may be the 
norm for the highly capable and highly skilled. 

(i) Creating new governmental and administrative arrangements which 
will provide centralized uniform policies where these are 
necessary, but otherwise allow for a high level of decentral- 
ization and participation by people in matters relating to 
objectives and to order in their lives. 

(4) Providing education at all formal levels of the system, and 
in a variety of informal ways, which will make it possible 
for many individuals of varied economic and social backgrounds 


to participate in decision-making. 


Relationships to Higher Education. 


Clearly, higher education has a very important role to play in working 
toward the achievement of goals like those just described. Higher education 
will continue to provide the very able with the concepts, the information, 
the skills, and the intellectual patterns necessary to drive Canadian society. 
Central to this function is the university as we understand it today, this 
being the institution that stresses individual, intellectual attainment of 
the highest order and also that creative activity generally known as research. 


In most cases the university is the forefront of intellectual progress and 
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will have to be very strongly supported if we are to have any hope of at- 
taining a really high quality civilization. However, the university is a 
very costly social instrument and one which will become more and more so if 
it is to continue to be called upon to perform all the tasks now assigned to 
or envisioned for it. The great problem in Alberta is the ever increasing 
number of students who are coming to the university, in large part because 
it is seen as the basic means of acquiring the education that will guarantee 
remunerative employment. In the last decade or so the universities have 
tended to encourage the idea of a rough equation between education and employ- 
ment opportunities. On the other hand, for many years the university also 
has been thought of as the place where one goes to think fae learn, without 


any particular thought of employment, to be educated rather than to be trained. 


In the view of many, the university should continue to be thought of 
as a place at least as much for disinterested, creative thought and education 
as for the training of high quality psychologists, economists, lawyers, doctors 


or other professionals. 


It follows from this that the universities should not be thought of 
as the basic or ultimate solution to many of the problems considered earlier 
in this paper. To provide large numbers of people with university education 
is not going to counteract the technological forces which are working to 
reduce and eliminate most employment in goods-producing industries. True, 
there will be a high demand for service positions but many of these will not 
require university training in the present sense. Moreover, it is probable 
that service jobs could be reduced if we broke down the social, economic and 


physical segregation in our cities and also provided people with the basic 
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income that seems derivable from an increasingly productive economy. But 


these things require political action. Their institution rests with govern- 


ment. People in the universities can think about and discuss them but cannot 


carry them out. 


Recommendations. 


Having said this, it is also very clear that changes are required, 
not only in higher education but in the educational system as a whole if the 
individual Albertan - or Canadian - is to be properly prepared to derive 
high profit from the society in twenty years from now. Indeed, the attain- 
ment of that society rests on the information, the thought and the tolerance 
provided through education. One needs only to skim through the briefs listed 


in the Appendix to see that the scope of changes should be great indeed. 


Underlying many of the recommendations in these briefs is the basic 
idea that individual needs and aspirations should be provided for as well as 
possible. The State, the educational system,the economy and other institutions 
should relate their work to the flowering of the person. Implicit in many of 
the briefs is the suggestion of a society of individuals, or of minorities, 
rather than large groups, - majorities. In such a society, with all the 
different views and conflicts that it entails, broad education and learning 
and greater tolerance of different individual and group interests are vital 


to survival and progress. A flexible educational system which allows man 
to re-educate himself in different ways as opportunity, desire, interest and 


change in motivation and mobility permit, clearly is necessary to the attain- 


ment of the society of the individual. 
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Among other things, it is recommended in the various briefs that: 


Ags Children start school earlier. Nursery schools are recommended 
for three and four-year olds and kindergartens for five-year 
Olds. Such recommendations undoubtedly stem from the recog- 
nition that learning capacity is very high in these years but 
is not closely approached by children living with low income 
families in constrictive social and physical environments and 
that freed mothers would have more time to undertake employ- 
ment or to make a contribution to society in some other way. 

ae A number of recommendations concern the elementary and second- 
ary schools. On the one hand, the Suggestion is made that the 
students in the schools are not trained well enough in English, 
writing and other basic disciplines. It is recommended that 
improvements be made in this regard. On the other hand, it is 
Suggested that there is a tendency to make academic courses 
harder and more specialized, particularly in mathematics and 
the sciences. It is recommended that secondary education be 
made more liberal, be possessed of what might be called "cultural 
grace," this being thought of as the opposite of a "narrow, 


t 


technical pedagogy.'"' It is further stated that if the programs 
of study (text books, and examinations) "reflect the content 
and emphasis of mathematics and science education in Canada, 
there is little attention being paid to the history and phil- 
osophy of these disciplines, to the role of these fields in 


modern technology, or to the serious, moral, social problems 


often inherent in pure and applied research. The need is for 
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a revised curriculum, and for teachers, present and future, 

who are trained in a liberal sense." The reconciliation of 
these apparently contradictory demands for more academic rigour 
in traditionally basic disciplines, and for more liberal educa- 
tion, is a major problem which runs through the educational 
System and seems to call for more flexible educational arrange- 
ments, a topic which will be discussed later. 

It also is recommended that greater use be made of the computer 
in the schools. Considerable use has been made of the computer 
in research and the teaching of statistics, computing and other 
courses in the university. Work also is going forward on com- 
puter based teaching in the schools, where it shows promise of 
improving reading skills and in other respects. Caution in the 
introduction of the computer is urged, however. Too rapid an 
introduction could lead to misapplication and to disillusion- 
ment. Moreover, there is as yet a shortage of personnel with 
appropriate training and education in the use of the computer. 
The introduction of the computer is said to have other, important 
implications. It could cause fundamental changes in the organ- 
ization and function of schools by making education more learner- 
oriented, by providing for much learning beyond the formal 
school structure, and by providing improved educational oppor- 
tunities in the home and in rural areas. In other words, 
educational technology could well adapt to a lower rate and 
extent of urbanization and to a society attempting to have 


more people living in rural areas. 
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A number of recommendations are made with respect to the 
training of teachers for the schools. For example, it is 
Suggested that teacher candidates should be cone eid to 
commit themselves earlier to a specific academic field of 
Study. A clinical approach also should be considered in 
teaching methods courses. The practice teaching period should 
also be lengthened and better evaluation techniques should be 


introduced. It is also recommended that the practice of having 


teachers who are trained for elementary schools teach in second- 


ary schools - and vice versa - should be eliminated. Only 
those teachers who have been certified to teach in Grades 1 
through 12 should be allowed to do SO. 
Several briefs are concerned with routes of entry into the 
teaching profession. On the one hand, it is suggested that 
the whole matter of teacher training in the province be re- 
evaluated and that the Bachelor of Education degree might 
represent a post-graduate qualification rather than an under- 
graduate qualification as at present. Alternatively, it is 
suggested that a greater distinction should be made between 
teacher certification and the B.Ed. degree. Three possible 
options are suggested: 

(a) the B.Ed. and certification. 

(b) certification without the B.Ed. 

(c) B.Ed. without certification. 


It is also suggested that university staff should work period- 


ically in the schools. 
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G; A number of briefs explicitly call for expansion of higher 
educational opportunities in the province. These calls take 
various forms. Thus it is Suggested that society should 


recognize that the university is 


but one of several types of post-secondary education which is designed 
for different aptitudes, intellectual interests and abilities. The value 
of, for example, institutes of technology is very great, and it would 
seem appropriate to encourage such institutes to develop in quality to 
a level appropriate to the granting of degrees in technology. Similarly 
community colleges should be encouraged to continually upgrade their stan- 
dards, not only to provide responsible transfer programs for the later 
undergraduate years at university but to provide the best education pos- 
sible for one or two years for any citizens who can benefit from this 
kind of exposure to advanced education. We feel that it would be a de- 
Sirable end-product in Alberta higher education for the universities to 
concentrate more and more on advanced scholarship and research and in 
the training of professional people while the institutes of technology 
and the community colleges develop vocational and academic programs of 
comparable quality for Albertans with particular special aptitudes to 
profit from education therein. 


zs The previous discussion clearly embodies the concept of ene 
orally and academically overlapping education at the post 
secondary school level. The student can enter a technical 
institute or a community college and with satisfactory work, 
and a willingness on his part, transfer to a university. On 
the other hand he can pursue occupational training that ter- 


minates at the end of two years. 


However, other arrangements are possible at the post-secondary 
level and these should be examined by the Worth Commission. 
One is the Collége d'Enseignment Général et Professionnel 
(C.E.G.P.) recently introduced in the Province of Quebec as a 


result of the report by the Parent Commission. A copy of a 
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Synopsis of this Report is included in the Appendix. 


The Parent Report stemmed from a Royal Commission which was 
assigned the task of reviewing and making recommendations on 
the entire educational System in Quebec. In a sense this 
task will have to be undertaken by the Worth Commission even 


though its original charge is somewhat different. 


Among other things the Parent Commission recommended that the 
educational system in Quebec be structured in the following 
way. The first six years of gchoo! were to be considered 
elementary level. The next five years (7 to 11) were to be 
considered as high school. A new level of education (the 
C.E.G.P.) was to offer two years of general and occupational 
education. The academic program of the C.E.G.P. could lead 

to university, the occupational tract was terminal and intended 
to lead to employment. However, the system is flexible in that 
a recommendation can be made to the effect that during the 
summer, or in the third year in the C.E.G.P. it would be very 
easy for a student to complete a program of prerequisite 
courses for the advancement of their training or for their 
admission to higher education. (This recommendation was in- 
tended to apply especially to those who might decide to change 


their area of specialization.) 


The C.E.G.P. system is commented on in the documents sent to 
me by Professor E.R. Pounder, McGill University, which are 
included in the Appendix. These documents indicate that as 


a result of the Parent Report, McGill University is considering 
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making some fundamental changes in its program. One very 
interesting possible change is the introduction of the credit 
System. Among the advantages of this system are its useful- 
ness in providing for transfer from university to university 
or from another post-secondary institution to a university. 

The great difficulty in assessing requirements for transfer 

in such circumstances is the academic value that the host 
institution is prepared to put on the various courses completed 
by the applicant. Is Sociology 207 at institution X an equiv- 
alent of our Sociology 210? With the credit system the asses- 
sment is not made on the basis of estimates of content and 
quality, but rather on time. In Alberta, where the community 
colleges have been given considerable academic freedom and 
where a student can request transfer to any university once 

his own institution is affiliated with a particular university, 
the credit system has some clear advantages. More than this, 
such a system permits the offering of courses of varying lengths 
at various times in the school year. The credit system specifies 
the number of hours involved in the course and these hours can 
be taken in a month, a semester or a year. The credit system 
therefore permits many courses of different length to be of- 
fered at various times of the year, thereby increasing the 


flexibility of the higher educational system. 


Another point which is made strongly in some of the briefs is 
that the universities are becoming too large. The Academic 


Policy Committee of The University of Calgary has serious 
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reservations about allowing enrolment on the presentisite to 
increase to 25,000 or so and would prefer to see the number 
of students at that centre kept much lower. Other sites could 
be developed, particularly smaller, satellite campuses with 
centralized library and laboratory resources. Consideration 
could be given to purchasing a building or buildings in a down- 
town location for such purposes and new sites could be developed 
in various parts of the city as time and demand made this neces- 
sary and desirable. Some of these campuses could be more closely 
linked to the present campus and to a central administration, 
although considerable decentralization in operation might be 
desirable. Other campuses might be separately administered. 

3% It is also suggested that the learning environment at large 
universities could be improved by encouraging the formation 
of college systems, experimental programs, interdisciplinary 
programs and by the provision in buildings of more lounges 
and “easy educational environments. 

10. Considerable stress is laid on the continuing and vital 
importance of the library to the university. It is pointed 
out that the purchasing of library books is considered to be 
an operating expense, whereas these rescnnees might better 
be considered as capital necessary not only for education 
during university or college years but for life. 


The value of libraries in continuing education is therefore clear, 
mmend to the Commission that particular emphasis be 
placed on the building up of library resources in all post-secondary 
educational institutions and to provide for increased accessibility 
to these libraries by all sections of the community. To this end we 


and we would reco 
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would recommend that the funding of libraries be undertaken through a 
separate vote in the Department of Education. A minimum goal would be 
the establishment of a library collection of 50 books per student in 
each centre of post-secondary education. 


Dy Es 


tgs 


A number of briefs stress the concept of life-long education. 
This concept is sometimes set in the context of a need to con- 
tinually retrain in order to find employment in a technologically- 
oriented and controlled society. However, as we have seen, 
gains in technology could be used to provide the means of 
living for man, without the necessity to labour for income as 
in the past. In this rather Utopian but probably achievable 
context, education could be life in the sense that learning 

in all its forms, artistic, social, technical, emotional, 
scientific, recreational, would be central to man, and give 
his existence meaning. 

In closing the major recommendations, stress should be laid 

on two things, one of which has been mentioned earlier in some 
detail and the other not. First is the concern for the indiv- 
idual and for the making of arrangements that permit him to 
achieve his potential. The second is closely tied to this, 
this being flexibility. In some of The University of Calgary's 
briefs programs are envisioned which allow scope for the 
individual interests of students, for the variation in these 
through time, for uneven rates of progress in different 
disciplines or fields, and for the opportunity to change 
specialization as this seems desirable or necessary. If such 


flexibility is to be implemented, then organizational and 
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administrative arrangements will have to be different than 


in the past. Students may be doing work in a given discipline 


in one level in the system and work in another discipline at 


a different level. This calls for a re-examination of admis-— 


sions policy and also of the idea of a: University of the Air, 


such as that being developed in the United Kingdom. 


Flexibility also extends to teachers and PACULLY see nUsed Cal 

often suggested that personnel and resources be exchanged and 

shared among educational institutions. Professors might teach 
for a while in the schools, and community colleges, college 


instructors for a while in the university. 


When all the foregoing is considered, it is clear that educational 
costs are going to have to increase enormously in the next 20 years. In the 
recent White Paper on Post-Secondary Education, it is suggested that the 
universities should try and maintain their costs at present levels while 
still doing their best to grow academically. Such a view of educational 
expenses is quite unrealistic at this stage in the development of our society. 
Education is going to have to start earlier. It is going to have to be pro- 


vided over a much longer period. It is going to have to be more individual- 


ized and more complicated. It is going to have to take on several forms at 


the higher educational level. It is going to become much more central to 


life. It is going to provide the means for further technical progress, 


controlling and managing technology, protecting and preserving our environ- 


ment, redesigning our lives and our cities, making us more understanding 
> 


Sedeenterant of one another. It is going to provide the -lengua2sgenz othe 


means for more effective ways of communicate EE eee 
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It is the govern ; 
E ment s great task to re-evaluate its spending programs and 


to provide the educational Support necessary to profit from rather than to be 


controlled and dehumanized by technology. 


Central to the attainment of a better higher educational system in 
future is a highly effective and responsive system of educational government. 
If the various briefs and submissions from individuals and groups at The 
University of Calgary are to be taken as a guide, then the Commission system 
is not seen as a satisfactory one. It is not considered to have been force- 
ful enough on behalf of the development of higher education and is thought to 
have served more as an arm of government than as a voice of the needs of the 
universities. One means of improving this, which has been enunciated a number 
of times in the past, is academic membership on the Commission either by the 
addition of re university Presidents, or other academics, or Board Chairmen. 
The Co-ordinating Council also is seen as not having been used as effectively 
as it might have been in advising and working on the development of higher 
education in the province. In this regard, the Council recently has been 
concerned with the possibility of instituting a better management and plan- 
ning system at the highest levels and has proposed to institute a comparative 
study of the effectiveness of various university government systems in Canada 


and elsewhere. However, the Council has not received much financial or other 


encouragement from the Commission or other agencies for example, the Worth 


Commission A more effective system of government is certainly needed in 


the future. one which will not only provide for more imaginative development, 
> 


but also promote the diversion of larger sums of money from other sectors of 


the economy to higher education in the broad sense. 


J.G.NELSON for The University of Calgary. 
JGN/gag. 
| April 21st, 1970. 
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CHANGING ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


We + : ° 
In the major industrial nations, a number of forces are working 


Mee 2 ancreasing demand for professional personnel; (1) the con- 


tinued structural change, industrial and occupational, that contributes 


eo the growth of the service-producing, white-collar sectors of the 


economy, (2) the very substantial rise in professional and technical 
employment that has occurred since World War II, and (3) the expected 
acceleration in technological change. It is the third force with its 
great increases in productivity that has made possible the movement to- 
ward a white-collar, service-producing, professionally oriented economic 
structure. Thus, increasing productivity will enable industrial societies 
to have the majority group in the working population engaged in service- 
producing activities rather than in goods-producing Naa heniag.- 

In addition, the fact that theory and practice in certain fields 
have been subject to wide and frequent changes seems to point to the 


needa for flexible, professional personnel who will be able to respond 


creatively to the anticipated changes The increasing demand for such 


individuals and the economic soundness of educational investments should 





Nicholas De Witt, Education and Professional Employment Eien ne! 
U.S.S.R. (Washington D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1961); Seymour — 
L. Wolfbein, "The Need for Professional Personnel, in Section J. ee 
(editor), Economics of Higher Education (Washington, me sere z 
Education, 1962); Eli Ginzberg, "Social and Economic Trends, and George 


; tional Education," in the 
oe i . Technological Context of Voca 
: of Education, 64th Yearbook, Nelson B. Henry 


(Chicago: The Society, 1965). 





Netional Society for the Study 
(editor), Par Ly Vocational Education, 
"Health Manpower: /n Illustration," and Thomas 
Scientists and Engineers: A Second 
Faducation. 


Wit iam H. Stewart, 


J. Mills, "s.ational Reauinementiieee oe 
Illustration," in Muskin, Economics ot wifn’ 
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meres us with the necessity for using our human resources visely.> 


The role of elementary education in the development of this new 

















would, in turn, be based on a more effective secondary education. How- 
ever, there cannot be substantial expansion at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels without far-reaching changes in yee education. 
If society is to tap the major unused sources of human talent, then 
elementary education must be reorganized to lessen the waste of human 
resources. Such a development is directly contingent upon a school 
“system which makes available to every child a full and flexible curri- 
ulum, with corresponding diversity and flexibility in teaching proce- 
dures. If the optimum educational development of every child is to be 


sougnt, the programs and services of the school must be organized in an 


. 


exciting and imaginative manner in order to meet many kinds and combi- 
“nations of interests, backgrounds, and abilities. 
The major emphasis in elementary education is appropriately cast 


in terms of individual development and personal fulfillment. The esta- 


blishment of basic skills, interlaced with the pursuit of fine arts, 


modern languages, humanities (including the social and industrial under- 


| Standings which are characteristic of our civilization), and physical 


>ducation should be available for all elementary school children in a 


"Capital Formation by Education," Journal 


| s ; Mary Jean 
ae y LXV ember 1960), pp. 571-5833 
Bf Politicn) Econowy ¥ re and rane som in Muskin, Economics of 


i i Economic Growth," 
ton; . Schultz, ‘Education anc 
. See cd Scent stuay of Hducation,60th Yearbook, 
ER arene (editor), Part Tl yeocwe fore Influencing Education 


(Chicago: The Society, 1961). . i 
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Bowman, "Human Capital: 
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realistic manner which insures that adverse accidental factors pre~ 
liminary to and concurrent with elementary schooling do not discrimi- 
nate against any child and thus inhibit the functioning of a truly 
democratic system of education. | 

With these ideas in mind, we propose the following recommenda- 
tions which are aimed at the construction of a model Petey school 
program. We are aware that some of these proposals ee at various 
stages of implementation in the schools. To suppose that they are all 


fully realized in any school system of Canada or of the world is to ig- 


nore the evidence of research and the frustrations of educators. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Because school performance is critically related to the socto- 
economie environment of the child, a school system should provide an 
elementary education that employs different techniques and materials 
go that no child will have his educational development seriously tm- 


paired, In sucha school system: 


(a) A full system of public kindergartens and a program for the 


early admission of pre-kindergarteners would be essential. These pro- 


visions would be most valuable for children whose home environment was 
unsatisfactory. 


(b) Differentiation of programs would be provided in order to 
serve the individual needs of all puptls. 


(ec) Attention given to the needs of the more academically able 


students would stress enrichment rather than acceleration; however, tf 


! . ‘tatt not quantitative (t.e. 
acceleration were used, vt would be qualttative, q 


qualitative selectton of work rather than covering the usual matertal 


in a shorter period of time). 


(d) Studies would be made of the work being carried forward by 
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4, 
other North American communities. In addition, an intensive and con- 
tinuing examination of the needs of children would be undertaken in 


order to insure that work done in other centres would not be mechant- 


cally applted locally. 
(e) The School Authority would initiate and expand a program of 


experimental studies, e.g. ungraded schools, tean teaching, and the use 


of specialists. 
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Dept. of Educational Foundations 


February 18, 1970 


RE: Submission to the Worth Commission 
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Two Master s theses written under my supervision have dealt 
with fundamental issues which affect educational. policies. 


1. 


—_— ———_____ 
SS 


Expression: An Analysis of Some Written Samples. Calgary, 
Alberta, August 1968. (Enclosed please find copy of Abstract). 


2. Walter H. Bayne, Local and Cosmopolitan Reference Group 
Saliency in the Calgary Public Schools. Calgary, Alberta 
September, 1969. (Enclosed please find copy of Abstract). 





| Two Master's theses which are now being written may also be 
mentioned. 


1. Jerrold W. De Gama, An Examination of the Public Response to 


Ee eee 


a Proposed Bilingual Elementary School in the City of 

Calgary. 
This thesis will examine the administrative, psychological, 
pedagogical, and sociological problems associated with 
establishing and operating French-English bilingual schools 
in Calgary. 1,802 questionnaires, complete by parents who 
send their children to the Calgary Public Schools, constitute 
the basis on which this thesis will be written. 


2. J.A. Deines is conducting indepth interviews with a number of 
volunteer teachers from Calgary and nearby regions who served 
in developing countries. The objective of these interviews 
is to examine the attitudes of the volunteers towards 
international educational aid. 


tunities and needs for many more research . 
endeavors. One that may be particularly relevant is a LE ee wee 
the rationale for two systems of tax supported education in Alberta is still 
valid in view of the increasing secularization of our culture. Sora . 

in mind studies similar to the one conducted by Peter H. Rossi and Andrew M. 


i United States. 
Be pacer i een and Andrew M. Greeley, "The Impact of the Roman 


Catholic Denominational School," Readings in the Foundational 
Study of Education, School Review, 72 (1964), pp. 34-51. 
Study of Leuce’——— 


There are, of course, Oppor 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL-CLASS DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE EXPRESSION: 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOME WRITTEN SAMPLES 


by 
CORNELIUS LORNE DICK 


A THESIS 
SUBMITTED TO THE FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN PARTIAL FULFILMENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


OF MASTER OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


AUGUST, 1968 


© Cc. L. DICK 1968 
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ABSTRACT 


Bernstein postulates the existence of two language codes and 
contends that they have their origin in the class structure. ‘The 
working class learns a restricted code while the middle class learns, 
in addition to the restricted code, an eee as well, and can 
use either depending upon the social setting. Lawton tested this theory 
by studying the language of two groups of 12- and 15-year-old boys 
attending school in different sections of London, England. One group 
of each age came from the working class, the other from the middle 
Class. The groups were matched for verbal and non-verbal intelligence. 
His findings support Bernstein's theory. 

This thesis is a partial replication of Lawton's study and 
attempts to determine whether class-determined linguistic differences 
may be discovered in Calgary as well. Two groups of five 13-year-olds 
and two groups of five 17-year-old boys, at group each from the middle 
class and one from the working class, were selected and matched on the 
basis of verbal and non-verbal intelligence. All groups were assigned 
four essays, each one to be written in ey minutes. The essays were 
sed on eleven dependent variables and the results were tested for 


analy 


significant differences. The results do not decisively support 


Bernstein's theory. It is suggested that gimilar studies be conducted 


using larger samples and younger subjects. 
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THE UNIVERSITY oF CALGARY 


LOCAL AND COSNOPOLTTAN REFERENCE GROUP 


4 


SALIENCY IN Til CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by 
WALTER HALL BAYNE 


A TURSIS 
SUBMITTED TO THE FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
- 


IN PARTIAL FULFILMENT OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


OF MASTER OF DUC ATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


_ SEPTEMBER, 1969 
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(©) W. H. BAYNE 1969 
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ABSTRACT 

Merton postulates that attitudes and professional orientation 
of experts are affected by identification with reference groups com- 
posed of other professional workers in thoir field, and that two dis- 
tinct types of reference groups typically exist, heres and Dosionca on 
groups. The Local group is eeiented ere the Local community; the Cosmo- 
poiitan group is oriented to the extended professional group with a 
world view beyond the local community. 

Gouldner studied the faculty of a small] liberal arts collego on the 
basis of Merton's postulates. His findings support Merton's theory. 

This thesis is a partial replication of Gouldner's study. A 
sample of the teachers and educational administrators employod in the 
Caigary Public Schools was studied. The membors of the sample were 
asked to respond to an adaption of the questionnaire used by Gouldner. 
The data was analysed to investigate possible tovavionerine between 
reference group membership and sets of attitudes. The results do tend 
to support Merton's theory, but with reference to only a small percentage 
of the respondents. There is some indication that professional reference 


groups have little saliency for many of the educators in the Calgary. 


Public Schools. | 
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[OM Associate Dean A. A. Gibb Marche2501970 


Attached are some notes on what, to me, seem to be some 
emerging problems in education to which the Worth Commission 
will wish to give attention. I had hoped to go’ further and make 
more specific suggestions with respect to the role of the Faculty 
of Education in the solution of some of these problems, but time 
seems to have run out on me. 





The terms of reference of the Worth Commission make it clear 
that emerging educational policy is to be specifically related to 
economic and social trends in the Province. Even for experts, the 
forecast of such trends over a short period, let alone 30 years, is 
hazardous at best. In the absence of statements by authoritative 
groups, the individual can only be guided, in an intuitive way, by 
his own experience in assessing those trends which will have partic~ 
ular importance for education. 

Politically, three trends of significance to education appear 
to be: the increasing power of the so-called lower class; broader 
participation in democratic processes; and, greater involvement of 
Canada in development assistance programs. 

Although economists disagree on short-term trends, the long- 
term forecast is usually one of a healthy and expanding econony. 
Cycles will certainly have pronounced effect on the educational sys- 
tem--over short periods, at least--but no general economic forecast 
for the last third of the twentieth century is likely to be a pessi- 
mistic one. 

Within the general economic picture, certain factors have 
special implications. For example, the necessity of shifting the 
emphasis from natural resources to secondary industries and service 
occupations has profound implications in education. Also important 
for education, are the ways in which political and economic forces 
interact in the determination of priorities and the consequent divi- 
sion of public funds. 

Some societal trends seem evident enough to indicate that 
they will continue in importance in the three decades ahead. Pressures 
e the status of various disadvantaged classes--native peoples, 


to improv 


for example--are increasing. The rapid changes in the mores of so- 


n i i L i hers.9 LOL 
ciety cause conflict in certain areas and insecurity in otners 


particular consequence to education, would be a continuation of the 


trend which is lessening the importance of the family as the funda- 
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mental social unit, with a resultant transfer of responsibilities, 
educational and otherwise, from the family to the state. The fed- 
eral government's Commission on the Status of Women will predictably 
file a report showing that not only do women suffer from discrimina- 


tion, but that the nation suffers from its persistent refusal to 


exploit the talents of this group. Urbanization brings its own prob- 


lems of conflict, pollution, etc., which cry for solution. 

Automation increases efficiency and productivity, but creates 
problems in its wake. Environmental problems such as pollution make 
demands for an informed public as well as for technological solutions. 
The Computer Revolution is forecast to be as far-reaching as the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

The rapidity of change--political, societal, economic, is 
inter-related with the rapid expansion of knowledge which makes its 
own demands on educational systems. The expansion of knowledge will 
apparently proceed at an accelerated rate throughout the rest of 
this century. 

What, then, do such trends indicate for educational systems? 
The trend to increasing power of the lower class is catered to, and 
accelerated by, increasing educational opportunities for this class. 
This problem is not one of merely broadening opportunities within 
the present system, but of creating new educational environments for 
those whose background penalizes them in a more conventional educa- 
tional environment. This broad problem poses a challenge to those 
in the social sciences in the universities; in particular, Facul- 
ties of Education have the responsibility of preparing teachers, 
curriculum workers, and others, to promote a greater realization of 
the potential of this segment of society. 

Participatory democracy brings increasing demands on the in- 
dividual which, in turn, places heavier obligation on the school 
and, thus, on those charged with the education of teachers. The 


downward extension of the franchise and the increasing power being 
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assumed by student groups give grcatcr urgency to this matters 

The involvement of Canada in programs of development assis- 
tance places demands on governments and universitics of a special 
sort. Universities are in a position to make a unique contribution 
to such programs, and Faculties of Education will become increasing- 
iy involved in them, both through direct participation and through 
the education of participants. 

The Economic Council of Canada has indicated a strong positive 
correlation between output in terms of Gross National Product and 
educational input. This argues persuasively for increasing invest- 
ment in education in order to provide increasing returns to society. 
Depressive cycles will have temporary effects, but the long-range 
picture is one of tremendous increase in post-secondary education, 
both in numbers and in diversity of programs. Such a trend places 
heavy obligations upon the universities and other post-secondary 
institutions, and upon governments, for the orderly development of 
such institutions. Long-term planning is an essential ingredient 
of orderly development. 

In times of economic stress, problems are bound to arise as 
to the financial support to be given to education. In particular, 
there will be competition for funds between universities and other 
post-secondary institutions. The Universities Coordinating Council 
is, apparently, to submit a paper on behalf of the Provincial Uni- 
versities. This paper will, no doubt, emphasize the role that uni- 
versities play in the advancement of knowledge and in the formula- 
tion of proposed new solutions to social and other problems. There 
is a disturbing note in the recent white paper on Post-Secondary 
Educatton until 1972 that the Government may be prepared to dull the 
cutting edge that universities provide in favor of broader opportun- 
ity at other post-secondary institutions. 

A problem of joint concern to the Provincial Universities and 


other post-secondary institutions is the matter of coordination of 
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4 
programs. Alberta is embarking on a program of coordination between 
Colleges and Universities that is much in the California pattern. 
An increasing number of students will take two years in a College 
and then transfer to a University. Integrated programs in the Uni- 
versities must be flexible enough to accommodate students from the 
Colleges, for the Colleges are being given considerable freedom in 
their university-transfer programs. The Colleges will provide for 
a healthy diversity of approach and challenge the Universities to 
reconsider education for the first two years of university-level 
work. 

Certainly, separate papers will be submitted by special in- 
terest groups with respect to the need to respond to the problems 
of native peoples. In any response, educational institutions in 
general, and Faculties of Education in particular, will be deeply 
involved. Cooperative effort by the institutions, by government, 
and by the native peoples, is increasingly accepted as the most en- 
couraging approach. 

Programs for other disadvantaged classes, of the “head start" 
type, are already receiving approval in principle. The emergence 
of such problems should involve a substantial contribution not only 
by those involved in Early Childhood Education, but by others from 
such areas as Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology, and 
Educational Sociology. 

All of the problems that we face due to change are complicated 
by the rapidity of change in these times. No prospects for stab- 
ility emerge for the remainder of the twentieth century. We must, 
on the one hand, learn to respond more rapidly to major forces, and, 
on the other, react more rapidly against forces that appear to be 
destructive. In this process, education is accepted as the vehicle 
by which catastrophe may be avoided; the challenge to educational 
institutions is of a grand dimension. Through joint endeavours, we 


must strive to keep the generation gap from widening and find accomo- 
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dation for the impatience . 
patience and enthusiasm of youth. Already, there 


ic > ala! + y CWE ete 5 is . A 
have been significant strides made within the universities, and the 


| as ES . - 
old administration-faculty-student hierarchy is giving way to joint 


el + ; * A fi 
endeavours in a variety of fields, curriculum reform being a notable 


exanple. 

Change occurs across the Spectrum. There is a healthy re- 
emphasis on ethical considerations related to the dignity of man. 

A repressive morality is being cast aside and a new freedom is emerg- 
ing. History warns us, however, that the pendulum too often swings 
past a middle position to another extreme one. Philosophers, poli- 
ticians, and educators must seek a position of greater freedom for 
the individual in a system which does not contain the seeds of its 
own early destruction. 

A trend that bids to become of major consequence to Education 
is the gradual erosion of the importance of the family as the funda- 
Mental unit in society. Increasingly, educational institutions are 
assuming responsibilities that were formerly carried by the family. 

A predictable trend is that of universal kindergartens--perhaps by 
1976--along with that of a greater emphasis on nursery schools. Day 
Care centres will, increasingly, contribute to the education of the 
pre-schooler. Youth will leave home earlier and stay in school 
longer, with the school environment substituting for the home environ- 
ment of yesterday. Youth, as a group, will be a stronger factor 

to contend with, politically and educationally, as society accepts 

its participation. 

Canada, as a nation, has made inadequate provision provision 
for women to participate in its work force. In schools, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree in the universities, the situation is not 
unreasonable. But there are whole professions--engineering, for 
example--in which virtually no women work. The problem is a very 
to which Education can contribute only part of the 


dizficult one, 


solution. Certain discriminations must be overcome. One helpful 
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step would be the wider acceptance of women working part-time in 
various occupations, and particularly in Education--. 
part-time teachers, part-time research assistants, etc. 

The urbanization of.Alberta's population has created two 
cities which are now developing the big city problems which have 
reached critical proportions in many major cities on this contin- 
ent. Experience with these problems elsewhere evonld be of great 
assistance in providing solutions locally before the problems get 
out of hand. This is not to suggest that Alberta should sit back 
and wait for solutions to be found elsewhere; clearly, we must 
come to grips with problems as they emerge. 

The solution of problems related to pollution may be expected 
to be high on the priority list in the period ahead. These prob- 
lems cut across so many areas that universities will be involved in 
a great many ways. The technical problems involved pose tremendous 
challenges to scientists and engineers. The social problems will 
require contributions from a variety of disciplines. The develop- 
ment of social awareness is a challenge to schools and to those con- 
cerned with the education of teachers. 

Much has been written, of course, of the fact that automation 
will make increasing demands for retraining programs as workers are 
displaced by machines. Automation will be one force in changing 
the nature of post-secondary institutions from one-shot institutions 
to centres of lifelong learning for ever-increasing numbers. 

For some time, it has been evident that an increasing empha- 
sis will be placed on education for leisure time that will be afforded 
by automation and related developments. This is an extremely sig- 
nificant aspect of the emerging educational situation for the re- 
mainder of the century. Alberta has long lagged in education in 
the fine arts. Not only will fine arts receive more attention in 
their own right, but, as a vehicle for the creative use of leisure 


time and as a medium for the development of high level products ror 
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7 
leisure time consumption, the fine arts should begin to flower in 
Alberta as the rest of the century passes. Only if the school sys- 
tems are involved will progress be satisfactory. Consequently, 
interaction between faculties of Fine Arts, faculties of Education, 
and school systems is a continuing requirement. A renaissance of 
the arts appears to be a most probable development over the follow- 
ing century. 

The emerging computer revolution is affecting almost alladis= 
ciplines and all walks of life. In universities, there has already 
been & major use of the computer in research, in the teaching of 
courses in computing, and as a tool for speeding calculation in stat- 
istics and other courses. The use of the computer in computer 
assisted learning at the university level is emerging slowly, but 
promises to be a major development during the next decade or two. 
Somewhat more progress has been made at the school level than at 
the university level, in this respect. For this reason, faculties 
of Education have an early involvement in this area and will be 
deeply involved in the emerging use of computers for instructional 
purposes, both in the universities and in the schools. 

The computer is not, of course, the only technological aid 
to instruction. Again, because instruction is a central concern of 
Faculties of Education, these Faculties will be much involved in 
this area, through research and development, as well as in) the prep= 
aration of teachers. Cooperative ventures within the universities 
and between schools and universities are needed and are beginning 
to emerge. 

In the period of accelerated change ahead, the tendency for 


society to fractionate can be overcome if institutions become more 


flexible in proposing, discussing, and testing hypotheses, and in- 


dividuals become aware of a broader spectrum of needs and dedicate 


themselves to a solution of our more pressing problems . In this 


: i i i ‘Sute more than our schools and 
process, no institutions can contrib fe 


universities. 


AAG/sk 
March 2, 1970 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 

Department of Physics 
Professor J.C. Nelson aaa 
Vice-Dean 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
University of Calgary 
Calgary 44, Alberta 


Dear Professor Nelson, 


Vice-Principal Oliver has asked me to reply to your letter of 
February 11 regarding the impact on McGill of the changes in higher 
education in Quebec. I regret the delay in answering your letter. 


The revolution which is going on in Quebec's educational system 
has had a major impact on the University. Individual members of the 
staff have been actively involved in large numbers of committees of 
the Ministry of Education and of the Conference of Rectors and Prin- 
cipals of the Universities of Quebec which have been studying and 
making recommendations on various aspects of curricular change, 
organizational change, and financial arrangements. A catalogue of 
these activities would be almost as tedious as some of the meetings 
we have attended. I think it sufficient to say that the Universities 
have had a very considerable share in the drafting of curricula for 
the new junior college level which is being introduced in Quebec 
under the name of Colleges d'Enseignement General et Professionnel 
(CEGEP)- One very significant feature of the Quebec system is that 
the CEGEP is in series between the high school and the University. 
No student from Quebec will in future be allowed to go directly from 
high school to University. 


The introduction of the CEGEP in the English sector in the 
Province has been slow and difficult, mainly because of the financial 
limitations of the Government of the Province. Starting in 1969 the 
English Universities such as McGill and Sir George Williams University 
agreed to introduce two-year collegial programmes designed to be . 
equivalent to the pre-university CEGEP programme, but with University 
control of its own curriculum and admissions policy. The intention 
is that this University contribution at the collegial level is a 
temporary one of four years' duration with a gradual decrease in the 
number of students accepted at the University as more English language 
CEGEP become available. This introduction of the collegial level 
at the University has been a matter of much turmoil and pain, mostly 


because it involved an extra year in the mete AS arta lca ASEKO)S! URS 0 
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first degree. Students who ente 
September 1969 had h 


+ 1 have eleven years of school, two years of 
coilege and three years of University. It is our expectation that 


after 1974 the collegial level will disappear entirely in Quebec 
Universities. 


The various Faculties of the University are wrestling with this 
problem at present. 1 enclose for your information the report of the 
Arts and Science Commission which appeared fairly recently. I must 
make it clear that this is not an approved University document. It 
is at the discussion stage and has not yet been approved by either 
Faculty nor Senate. Nevertheless I think it gives a good indication 
of the direction in which we are moving. 


The interface between the collegial level and the University 
will not be completely sharp. That is to say, certain courses will 
of necessity be offered at both levels. Students in the CEGEP have 
a very considerable number of options so that it is likely that the 
students entering a particular University programme (in the Physical 
Sciences for example) will not be a homogeneous group in terms of 
their educational preparation. For this and other reasons McCill 
is moving to a credit system, and I include a report on our plans in 
this direction. Again, this report is under discussion and has not 
been approved as University policy as yet. 


The introduction of the credit system in 1971 will almost certainly 
be parallelled by a switch on the part of the Province to some type 
of formula financing for University support. Up until now the Univer- 
sities have been supported on a deficit basis. That is, each University 
submitted a budget of expected receipts and expenditures to the Province 
and hopefully was awarded the difference between these figures as a 
Government subvention. Unfortunately the amount received rarely 
covered the deficit completely. At present much discussion is going 
on between Quebec Universities and between the Universities and the 
Ministry of Education regarding a suitable formula for financing and 
the connection, if any, between credit systems and subventions. Nothing 


is settled at the present time. 
(cont'd) 
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I hope this information will be of some value to you, and I 


shall be very ready to try to answer any questions which this letter 
and attached documents may raise. 


Yours very truly, 
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E-R- Pounder 
Director of Collegial Affairs 


ERP/bp 


ENCLs.- 


cc; Vice-Principal M.X%. Oliver 
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CURRICULUM REVIEW COMMISSION 
COMMIS STON 


January 1970 


Herewith the first re 


port and recommendations regarding the 
curricula for the three year un 


iversity Starting in 1971, 


ie 


The word curriculum means "little race", Our committee, faced 
with the almost interminable ramifications of the word in the academic 
world, has at times thought that a better translation would be "rat race": 
We have, therefore, at least for now and for purposes of this report 
limited our field of enquiry, We will not here deal with or make any 
Proposals about teaching methods, methods of assessing student effort, 
Systems for reporting grades, detailed credit Systems, or the extended 
university year, This omission is not because many of these matters are 
already being considered in other committees, since our faculty has ob= 
viously the right to its own opinion on them, but that there has not been 
adequate time (or in some cases enough expertise on our committee) to 
study them in a proper way, This report deals only with the patterns of 
courses, concentration of effort, amount of work required and standards 
to be achieved which will lead to a B.A, or B,Sc, There are three main 
areas in which we want to make recommendations, an advisory system for 
all students, a two semester credit system, and a programmed curriculum, 


In all our discussions we have agreed that the keynote should 
be flexibility, There does not seem to us much advantage in abandoning 
one kind of curriculum rigid yet with many loopholes and encrusted by 
age with an almost incomprehensible growth of rules and regulations, 
only to set up another system equally rigid and incomprehensible, If we 
can build flexibility into the new curriculum there will be no need for 
the plethora of new committees which are springing up to handle various 
interdisciplinary programmes; it will be possible to devise coherent pro- 
grammes for all students without the necessity for any general compulsory 
course or courses for which the reasons are never stated; it will be pos- 
sible for a student to accelerate his passage to a degree; it will be 
possible to introduce new types of interdisciplinary or antensive courses 
without precluding the continuance of traditional courses; and ae will 
more easily be possible for a student to get some part of his education 


outside of McGill, 


An additional virtue of a flexible programme is that it will 
allow us to accommodate a variety of methods me ea roa ws 
University and thereby make possible an admissions Pane with consider- 
able latitude in the determination of academic criteria for entrance, 
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Our committee has 


activel on 4 . ‘ 
out the faculty and has a f*y sought for ideas and advice through- 


d to keep all concerned in touch with our 


lenging ideas and some of the 


is, to say the least, thought- provoking , 
judging by the lack of 
tinuing Education, that 
with funds, In any case 


and we must have a programme ready for September 1971, Similarly a 
complete tutorial System as at Oxbridge, or a modification of it, would 


There is not much hope, however, 
80vernmental involvement in the Centre for Con- 


able budget, would be only an exercise in idealism and necessitate a new 
report to take monetary problems into consideration, 


In short we hope that our Proposals are practical from the 
point of view of Staffing, finance and administration without, however, 
seriously compromising idealistic educational goals, 


At an early stage in our deliberations we drew up a set of 
guidelines for the committee, a copy of which was widely distributed, 
It is attached in somewhat amplified form as Appendix A so that it can 
be seen how far and in what directions we have deviated from our 
proclaimed ideals, 


ai 


A TWO SEMESTER SYSTEM 





To all intents and purposes we now have a two semester system 
in the faculty; the drift to half courses over the past few years has 
been steady and probably inevitable, In itself we can see few advantages 
or major disadvantages to this, On the one hand there is in many places 
a distaste for breaking up educational offerings into bite sized pieces 
to be ingested, disgorged and forgotten every 13 weeks, On the other 
hand there are many specialist topics worth offering but which are not 
worth a full course's work, In addition Seilee bet courses are more 
comprehensible to other North American universities, aij has seemed to 
us that a two semester pattern makes sense if we can provide for those 
courses which should continue as full courses unchanged, This can be 
done by the device known as the "linked" two semester course, Such a 
course, even if for administrative purposes it carried two course 
numbers, e,g, 419-420, would have to be taken over Sess Heme : 
students would not get any credit for taking only one ha s fC) ae an 
only one final examination would have to be given, In other words a 
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ptember as we now do, Changes in registration 
Id be allowed as under our present arrange- 
cond alternative, since it requires no changes 
seems more Satisfactory, 


Recommendation: We recommend that the Facul 
System which will provide for linked two 


semester courses as described 
above, and for which registration is held 


only once a year, 


BEA 
THE CREDIT SYSTEM 
eat ceserraipeegnuron ed nna 


A senate committee is at the moment considering the problem 
of establishing a credit System at McGill; this seems an inevitable 
development which we should welcome for many reasons, Under our present 
System of annual promotion we already have a sort of credit system in 
that we say 19 passed courses in four passed years are required for a 
degree, In the North American and Quebec context a credit system is 
Standard, It would be clearly desirable from the point of view of inter- 
faculty cooperation that a standard credit system be established all 
through the university so that we could equate credits in the same way 
as we now equate courses, For this reason we do not propose any definite 
credit system at this time, For purposes of argument, however, we use 
the generally accepted American system in which a one semester course 
(our half course) is said to carry 3 credits and a two semester course 
6 credits, It makes the equation with classroom hours per week easy to 


peer 


The essential difference between a credit system and our present 

One is that we state the amount of work required of a student in "credits" 
Father than in "courses'', We could say that for a B.A. or B.Sc, a 
Student must achieve satisfactory marks in 90 credits as pao Tee hs 
courses (in a normal three year programme), A credit system in itself 
Says nothing about the amount of concentration or Acie, eae a p 
Student s passage to a degree requires, It also says ects out : e 
time necessary for a student to spend as an undergraduate. These a 
other matters can be regulated as easily under a credit aos a under 
Our own, The great advantage of a credit system is its flexibi ehreg 
allows a student to import credits from other ee ea as par e : 
his work toward a degree, It can easily make allowance for courses o 

i i j tration and requirements of work whereas our 
eee erconcen f£ rses and full courses, It can 
present system only allows for half cou 
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also, if thought desirable, 
disciplinary Study groups th 
structure, 


allow for the sort of workshop and inter- 
at only fit very awkwardly into a course 


€ year, An even inore elaborate one 
semester workshop course might carry 8 credits and involve several 
professors, After some experimentation with numbers we think that courses 
worth 2, 3, 4, 5, or 8 credits would cover most cases, These being one 


semester courses are roughly eulal tod) 3.41/25" 2/5 ,eseanda ial 2 present 
rull courses, 


There is a well known system for calculating the credit value 
of a course and we record it here for information, 


Total the lecture hours, conference hours, laboratory hours, 
hours devoted to private study per week, Dividing this total by 3 gives 
credits for the course per semester or term, 


Ee SOCLO LORY eek K* atiners = = = 3 1/3 credits 
EAVELCe YY: ———e = : = 883) Credits: 


The hours to be allotted per course for private study would be determined 
by Faculty on Departmental recommendation, not by individual instructors, 
A possibie formula is 2 hrs per hr of lectures in a non-laboratory course 
and 1,5 hrs per hr of lectures in a laboratory course, This formula has 
been used in the examples, 


In this system it should be noted that the division by 3 and 
the private study hours per hour of lectures are arbitrary, Nevertheless 
this method of calculation does give a close approximation to the normal 
3 credits for a three hour per week course, 


In order to initiate such a flexible system of rating courses 
we propose that all existing courses be rated at three credits for seach 
semester in which they are offered with a deviation of not more than one 
credit per semester on the approval of the department alone, Any greater 
deviation would call for a specific proposal to be made in the same way 
as new courses are proposed, and for approval by the usual BS ae 
Similarly any proposals for new courses to be given in 1971-2 and after 
should include the credit rating of the proposed courses, 


It has been argued that, if we allow courses carrying two or 
three times the credit rating of a normal course, some professors might 
seek to attract students by the prospects of an easy accumulation of 


ee ae 


seiuai. & 
wpeed: tes twrtiGst 
ap ‘gee, 





; 
; 





easy & 


ereqits, To this objection the 
as every one knows, 
offer cheap credits 


eae a are two answers, In the first place, 
notoriously easy "snap" courses which 
In the second place we propose 
student can carry at any one 
redit rating would have the dis- 


In any case it is up to departments to 
iplined work and if they choose to 

can easily and by regulation restrain 
them, We do not see this as a problem for a curriculum committee, 

We propose below certain general rules for course patterns, all 
of them Stated in terms of this credit System and predicated on the as- 
Sumption that 90 credits contain the same amount of work as the 15 
courses now required in our last three years, The credit system itself, 
we state again, is not dependent on these rules, 


One other proposal we make is to give students credits toward 
a degree if he satisfies the requirements of a course and demonstrates 
a mastery of the content of that course even though he never actually 
takes that course, It seems wasteful to require a student who has by 
himself acquired competence in a particular subjectetomsieethrouch: a 
course on that subject, This privilege will no doubt be only rarely used 
and it should have certain safeguards, Clearly a native speaker of 
Spanish should not be given easy credits for elementary Spanish courses, 
Nor should students be allowed to use a body of learning twice such as 
gaining admission to the university and also gaining credits toward a 
degree, We must also discourage students from shopping around the 


‘calendar for odd and unconnected courses in which they think they might 


gain quick credits, Our proposal therefore would only give students 
credits toward a degree (and grades if appropriate) for courses not 
actually taken on the following conditions: (a) He fulfills the re- 
quirements of the course and demonstrates his mastery of the subject 
matter to the satisfaction of the department concerned; (b ere the 
course is not an elementary language course; (c) the course forms 
part of his approved programme (as described below in Section LV) and 
(d) if he has not used such credit previously for admission to the 


university, 


Recommendations; iS We recommend that the Faculty adopt a credit 


system for describing a student's work load and requirements for a 
degree, 


Z We recommend that all present courses be rated 
as 3 credits (plus or minus one) for each semester in which they are 
given, such rating to be determined by the departments, 


3 We recommend that new courses, and old courses 
which are thought to be worth more than the normal 3 credits (plus’ 1); 
should be Epproved in the regular way and their credit rating at that 


time defended before the proper bodies, 


4 We recommend that under the conditions out- 
: degree for courses 
ain credits towards a deg 
eee eee cote an ie but in which he has demonstrated a 
which he has not actually he 


mastery of the subject matter, 
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i " . : 
(The figure "3" mentioned in recommendations 2 


iv nd ae 
pce Ree eaey to indicate the fraction by which a department can 
errs 2 aE: The exact credit ratings of courses will depend 
ndéations of the senate committee on the credit system, ) 


and 3, is purely tenta- 


ih bs 
STUDENT PROGRAMMES 
pe ND, 


We have stated publicly before and we state again that we can- 
not make firm recommendations about Honours programmes, Only a depart- 
ment can know what standards must be achieved by its students if they 
are to fit into a graduate programme here or elsewhere, We would, how- 
ever, like to ask all departments to consider their Honours programmes 
anew in the light of the extra year their students will spend in their 
progress to the first degrce, Some disturbing hints have come to our 
attention that we are overtraining students in some departments so that 
when they go to other graduate schools they must mark time until the 
students from other universities catch up to them, or must retake course 
material they have already covered as undergraduates, It would be un- 
fortunate if we in this way locked students into the McGill pattern or 
made our graduate school too austere to accept students from elsewhere, 
Instead of more training in the Honours department we wonder whether in 
these cases.a broader training might not be possible by allowing the 
students more free options, 


Our main concern has been with the non-honours students and 
here the eternal conflict between absolute freedom of choice and 
coherent programmes has been our chief worry, Early in our discussions 
we discarded the complete cafeteria method of course selection, We 
also laid aside once and for all the notion that some courses are so 
inherently valuable as to be made compulsory for all students, Within 
individual disciplines, however, it is obvious to everyone that some 
courses require previous training and we back this idea of natural 
prerequisites, The one exception to this shying away from general 
compulsory courses has been in the case of French, It is so obvious 
today in Quebec that our Quebec students need a knowledge of the 
language of the majority community that we did mites sige) debate it, 

There is, however, the case of students from outside Quebec and Canada, 
Even assuming that all anglophones should attain a reasonable knowledge 
of French what of the Chinese speaker from Hong Kong who comes to study 
physics? He has a hard enough time with one foreign language ; should we 
handicap him further by requiring a second? ‘Then again it must be 
remembered that French is compulsory in English CEGEPS , If they certify 
that one of their students has reached reasonable facility in French are 
we to question their standards in this one aspect a their mene i 
while we accept their certification in other ae ie can Be ie is 
one standard for graduates of CEGEPS, a second standar 3 ss gir oe ae 
from other school systems and a third standard for Mae fk ee om eign 
language? Are we to set up standards for Gores to he parses ih 
Francophone students? These are all very awkward que 4 ; 

fore rather reluctantly refrain from recommending any general compulsory 


Race 
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course in French for all students nor an 
competency in French for all students 

establishment of extensive training ; 
able to all students both in French 


y screening device to assure 
We do most strongly urge the 
programmes to be made freely avail- 


Fs, and English as a second language and 
we think such programmes should Carry credit toward a degree where suit- 


able, With a three year university there will not be time for a more 
elaborate programme of compulsory courses even in French, 


We have tried in devising sensible Curnicula se tomstrikesa 
balance, then, between incoherent free choice and programme planning, 
Every student should choose a programme which will make Upes/ 5eOtenws 
degree requirements or 54 credits (to use the system assumed in Part 
IIL). This programme to be approved by his adviser as outlined in 
Part V below will consist of courses which together constitute a 
coherent pattern suitable to the student's interests, We envisage 
programmes of the following kinds: 


(a) Programmes in most departments consisting of 54 credits 
(9 courses) in one department or in two closely related 
departments (e.g, Mathematics and Physics, Zoology and 
Botany, etc,), (Many present major programmes would have 
to be expanded to meet this new pattern,) In larger de- 
partments several model programmes might be suggested, 


(b) Area majors of the kind already in existence and administered 
by interdisciplinary committees, These majors also would 
have to be expanded to nine courses (or 54 credits), They 
will be approved for a student by an advisor drawn from any 
of the departments involved, 


(c) New interdisciplinary programmes to be evolved on a large 
scale, Whether these, once formed, need the organization of 
a large number of new faculty committees (like the East 
Asian Studies committee) is a matter of doubt unless they 
are to lead to the formation of research programmes requir- 
ing extra funds, We conceive that these new programmes be 
simply proposed by interested groups directly to the Cur - 
riculum Review Commission (or another special body) which 
would have the duty of accepting or rejecting them subject 
to final approval’by Faculty Council and/or Faculty, In 
case of rejection appeal could also be made, of course, to 
Faculty Council and Faculty. If these new programmes call 
for the setting up of new courses these courses would, of 
course, have to be approved in the usual way. This, effort 
should be an intensive one in the next few months, to group 
courses from various departments in new challenging ways and 
to publicize the results, These new programmes will be ap- 


proved for students as in (b). 


‘11 be Listed: in. déetaniinathe 
me 8 ynaCS iss g(Dide ANGin( Go) saa ee ; 

aie aie eee ee sult before registration and before meet- 

loo advisors In addition to these three types of programmes we 

ing . 


propose a fourth type as follows: 


Pats: 
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(d) spec sae Programmes (see also page 10) to be suggested by in- 
Hist ae pa themselves to meet their own interests, Lf 
a pee suggestion is made by a student it will be 
ae y the student Ss advisor, if he so chooses, or by the 

ent to the Curriculum Review Commission for approval 
Approval of such ad hominem programmes will depend on their 
common sense coherence and might well lead to approval and 
publication of the idea as a generally available option of the 
kind envisaged in (c) above, If sufficient programmes and 
sufficiently imaginative ones are devised and announced we 
do not anticipate many Special programmes , 


The common feature of all these programmes should be concentra- 
tion on some one field of interest and advancement towards more 
sophisticated understanding of that field, A collection of first year 
courses, however closely related to one another, would not be acceptable, 
For upper year courses required in a programme it is likely that attention 
will have to be paid to prerequisites in some cases, These should 
normally be listed as part of the programme, In exceptional cases 
students with inadequate preparation may have to use some of their free 
electives, 


In addition to the 3/5 of his course load which forms his ap- 
proved programme the student will have to make up the other 2/5 by free 
electives, This means that if a student takes 54 credits (3/og0rauas 
work) in an approved programme he must also take at least 36 credits in 
courses outside his approved programme, (Some honours programmes may 
call for more than 90 credits just as some now require more courses than 
the 15 required for general students, ) 


We have considered the semester course load desirable for a 
student and agree that the present pattern of five courses seems about 
correct, To give some flexibility we suggest that, translating this 
load into credits, a full time student should not take less than 13 nor 
more than 17 credits in any one semester with an average of about 15, 

It would, therefore, require six semesters or three academic sessions 

in normal cases to gain the total credits necessary for a degree, There 
are, however, two possible means by which students ins a nur cy, could gain 
a degree in a shorter period, (Whether they could get a good education 

is another question.) Students might gain credite) at summer schools and 
ee pccelerate their careers. As 4 second possibility students of proven 
ability might, after their first year, be allowed to take more than the 
normal maximum of 17 credits per semester, In any case we should require 
a minimum of four semesters to be spent at McGill as a prerequisite for 


a McGill degree. 


Another unpleasant problem is to rid ourselves of weak students 
and to set up machinery calling for a minimum rate of progress for full 
time students Exact details in this regard will have to be worked out 


later, 
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Eo) 4 


ee ‘ That all general Students choose a programme 
€d by an advis 
work leading to a degree , ie th geen a SHC ETE 


2 That possible i 
. ‘ Programmes be listed and 
described in the Catalogue ; that this list include departmental or 
interdepartmental majors and old and new area majors; and that with 


proper Safeguards, Special Programmes can be devised by and for in- 
dividual Students, 


4, That students, especially good students, be 
allowed to accelerate by using summer credits or by carrying a higher 
than normal course load but that a student Spend at least four 
Semesters at McGill to qualify for a degree, 


J. That specific regulations to eliminate weak 
students be reframed in terms of credits rather than courses, 


o. That for non-francophones extensive French 
language courses continue to be offered for credit, 


te That all departments review their honours 
programmes, 


Ve 


A_SYSTEM OF ACADEMIC ADVISORS 
a nn ee LOUD 


One of the saddest failures of our existing curriculum is the 
homelessness of the general student, We have all met the student who 
in his last year at McGill confesses that he has never had a personal 
tals with a professor and has been lost in large impersonal classes 
where he feels no one cared about his progress or career, Honours 
Students and, to a somewhat lesser extent, majors students are in- 
volved and to a greater or lesser extent concerned with their depart- 
ment, Can we not similarly involve all students? The counselling 
System has done some good work for first year students, but in many 
cases a professor finds himself counselling students who rant ae ‘ 
distantly interested in his discipline, and giving, rey: a Mier fe) 

a non-academic nature, Purely academic counselling has been mes = 
established in many universities and has worked much more satisfactorily 


than our own scheme, 
We propose that every student when he first comes to the 
university attach himself to a department of his own choosing, He will 


to some specific member of the staff 
ned by the department . 
hate pe estilo will act as his advisor on academic matters, 


ieee 
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This advisor would h 

one very definite eae y general advice he cares to give, 
. j : tO approve ; 

with the Student, 3/5 of the Shy rate tera Pp » after consultation 


a degree, In the great majority of case 


apart from an 


courses without the advisor's Consent, This will be done before a 
student is allowed to register, This approved programme must cover 3/5 
of the student's total work towards a degree but in .any given session 
that fraction would not have to be adhered to, To make this still more 
easy and flexible any advisor would have the right to give approval to 
a programme which differed from the pattern laid down to the extent of 
not more than one full course out of nine (or 6 credits out of 54), 


The problem of the student who wants to change his programme 
part way through his university career can still be dealt with, A 
student would have the right to change departments and therefore advisors 
The new advisor, taking into consideration what courses a student has 
already done, can advise him what new programme he can fit into without 
wasted time and give his approval for it, The right of an advisor to 
approve a programme which deviates from the established formula by 6 
credits out of 54 should also make a change of programmes easier, 





There is also the case of the student who does not want to 
enter any of the established programmes but who, after study of the 
course offerings, proposes a programme of his own, In this case 
( (d) on p, 8) the advisor can, in consultation with the student, draw 
up a specific recommendation for a small central board (perhaps the 
Curriculum Review Commission) and ask for its approval, Even if the 
advisor does not approve such a special programme a student should have 
the right of appeal to the board, The chief criterion for these special 
programmes would be that they are coherent, sensible groupings of 
courses, There may well be in the first year or so of the new curricula 
a plethora of these new programmes but it is thought that if they make 
sense they should be added to the list of announced programmes and so be 
removed from the special category, ‘There would be no great urgency for 
the approval of these special programmes because it is presumed that a 
student would make such a proposal early in his career and have taken 
or be taking courses which, in case his special programme is not approved, 
could be so grouped as to fit into an already announced programme , If a 
student waits to propose a new programme until the time of registration 
in his last session he may well suffer the consequences of his casualness 
in not being informed that his proposal has been rejected until ye mare 
late for him to change his courses, But such a casual attitude towards 


his own education deserves little consideration, 


sory system is that it will involve 
In this we disagree, As it is now, 
. ’ Ld Ly . d 
receive just this kind of attention an 
1l honours and majors students 
all first year students are counselled, We only propose adding dese 
of the Ri sviinear years in the general courses to this, and to make the 


An objection to the advi 
an undue amount of staff effort, 
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many programmes as POSsible, This scheme would also do away with the 


need for an army of regi . , 
8istration e@xXamin 
done by the individual yeas ers whose work would largely be 


Recommendations; La Every student on entering McGill will choose 


a department in whose discipline he is interested and will be assigned 
by that department to a specific advisor 


announced programme by no more than one full course out of 9 (or 6 
credits out of 54), 


3 The advisor can recommend a s ecial pro 
° p gramme 
for any student but may not by himself approve Loe 


4. A student will be free to change his department 
and/or advisor on request, and to change to a new programme to be ap- 
proved by his advisor, 


. The summary recommendations following Parts IL, - V, of this 
report must all be examined in light of subsidiary explanations and 
amplifications in the text which they follow and which form an integral 
part of the recommendations, 


Respectfully submitted by the Curriculum Review Commission , 


Professor C.D, Gordon, Vice-Dean of Faculty - Chairman 
Professor D,C, Donderi, Department of Psychology 

Professor W, Hitschfeld, Department of Meteorology 
Professor S,H, Ingerman, Department of Economics 

Professor V, Pasztor, Department of Zoology 

Professor E,R. Pounder, Department of Physics 

Professor J, Walker, Department of Philosophy 

Professor M, Herschorn, Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
Professor M, Puhvel, Department of English 


Students: 
Mr DA ovate 


Mr, G, Cliff 
Mr, B, Schecter 


Attach: Appendix A 





APPENDIX A 
LS 


A DESIRABLE CURRICULUM SHOULD FEATURE; 
© 


| 


A total of work for a degree as much as at present, 


The maximum flexibility to Satisfy student interests which 
fall outside programmes now possible, 


Different kinds and intensities and levels of courses, 


The minimum of intermediate barriers before a degree but 
some control of weak students, 


A degree of concentration in one, or two related, fields, 
A standard of performance no lower than at present, 


Provision for honours programmes and programmes leading 
to professional faculties, 


As easy a change-over from present course patterns as pos- 
sible, Compulsory change of all or most present courses 
is difficult or impossible, 


No higher a teaching load for staff than at present, 
Easily understandable rules for staff and students, 


An easy equation for gaining summer-school credits within 
or outside McGill, 


No compulsory courses except where a student is convinced 
of their relevance, Clearly first year physics must be 
compulsory for higher physics courses and the relevance of 
the prerequisite is obvious; an English course for every 
undergraduate does not necessarily seem relevant to some- 


one taking biochemistry, 
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‘Uniformity 


Key 


Ot Kdueation 


Following are the 192 re- [ 
commendations included in ! 
the report of the (Quebec) | 
Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion: 


Pre-school 
Edueation 


1. We recommend that the 
Department of Education en- 
courage the training of 
teachers who spccialize in 
pre-school education and take 
the necessary urgent mea- 
Sures to this end. 

2. We recommend that the 
Department of Education con- 
tinue to encourage school 
commissions to open kinder- 
garten classes or nursery 
schools in the spirit of article 
6, which deals with the “law 
of subsidies to the school 
commissions.” ‘° 

3. We recommend that the’ 
efforts be undertaken to gra- 
dually develop a chain of 
kindergarten schools which 
are of a high standard, co- 
educational, and free, for 


’ children of five years to be- 


gin with; and in the second 
stage, for children of four 
years. We recommend that 
special grants be given to 
regions and to sections of 
cities which are under- 
privileged and where kinder- 
garten is particularly needed 
to remedy the handicaps . of 
the family in bringing up 
children. 

4. We recommend that the 
Department of Education 
study various ways of assur- 
ing pre-school education to 
children in rural areas, 

5. We recommend that, 
where specialized teachers are 
available, the law require all 
school commissions to open 
kindergarten classes; and if 
enough parents ask for it, that 
it constitute two classes of 
20 children. 

6. We recommend that the 
Department of Education es- 
tablish criteria of admission 
and of grouping for kinder- 
garten children. 

7. We recommend that the 
authorization of the Depart: 
ment of Education be re- 
quired for the maintenance 
or creation of all kindergarten 
schools, private or public, the 
authorization resulting from 
conformity to the norms f 
tablished by the pre-schoo 
education service. 

8. We recommend that the 
pre-school education 


tion set ae teams oe 
ized teaching su 
charged with sa to the 
uality of this instruct!’ 
with encouraging families to 
become interested in it. 


service ; 


‘tment of Educa- | 
of the Depar Arann 
ervisors — 


tion and © 


§. We recommend that kin- 
dergarten schools or classes, 
private or public, of an ex- 
perimental character be help- 
ed by special temporary sub- 
Sidies. 

_10. We recommend that spe- 

cial kindergartens be opened 
to admit children who, for 
eAO*, MacNN Ar anather can- 
not be accepted into regular 
ones: retarded or physically 
handicapped children, for ex- 
ample. Shs 


Elementary. 
Education 


11. We recommend that the 
Organization of elementary 
education be conceived ac- 
cording to the spirit, the 
principles and the techniques 


' of the activist school. Activist 


schools are defined as those 
which adhere to the belicf 


..that meaning arises out of 
- the active experience of the 


individual and that experience 
is a continuous stream of 
minute, complicated, inte- 


‘grated responses, 


12. We recommend that 
teachers be prepared in a- 
more complete and direct 
manner to give instruction 
conforming to the spirit, the 
principles and the techniques 
of the activist school. ; 
~ 13. We recommend that the © 
curriculum of elementary 
education be presented to the | 


'* teacher, not as a precise cata- ‘ 
logue, but as a framework® 


which allows him consider- 


; able latitude. 


14, We recommend that the 
curriculum of elementary 
schools be established on the 
following four principles: 


(a) The child needs concrete 


instruction and creative 

’. activity; 

(b) Elementary school must 
be conscious of indivi- 
dual differences; 

(c) Elementary school must 

» give children an_ intel- 
_ Jectual training and teach 
them working habits 
which prepare them for 
secondary education; 

(d) Elementary school must 
aid the adaptation of a 
‘child to. conditions of 
modern life. | 
15. We recommend that ° 

elementary schools admit no 


‘child under the age of six at 


the beginning of the school 


’ year. 


16. We recommend that 
elementary instruction last 
for six years and that it be 
divided into two equal cycles.. ; 


ow eee 





17. We recommend that the | 
first elementary cycle (of 
three® years) be devoted par- | 

. ticularly to the teaching vf 
basic techniques: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, means of | 
expression; and to elements 
of moral, religious and civil 
training. 

18. We recommend {that at 
the end of the first cycle, a’ 
year of make-up be organized 
for those who need it, 

’ 19. We recommend that the 
second cycle of elementary . 
education give the student: a 


serious initiation into  per- 

sonal working habits and 

those involved when working 

in groups, and that it offer 
| him a systematic exploration 
of his environment, 

20. We recommend that the 
distribution of students in 
each elementary school cycle 
be made according to the 
rate of learning, and that the 
course be flexible enough to 
assure continuous progression 
among all students. 


21. We recommend that the 
teachers of each elementary 
school cycle group themselves 
into teams and divide the 
children, regardless of age or 

. capability, according to the 
learning rate, aptitudes and 
the needs of each child. 


22. We recommend that the 
- elementary school curriculum 
take into consideration studies 
which indicate that pupils are 
more receptive to certain sub- 
jects at certain ages. 


23. We recommend that 
elementary schools offer gift-_ 
ed children a richer and more 
. profound instruction rather 
than an accelerated one, with 


— — tae 
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+ the result that, normally, stu- 


dents will not be ready for 
secondary education before 
12 years of age. 

24, We recommend that 
elementary schools keep stu- 
dents not longer than seven 
years — secondary education 
bearing the responsibility for 
receiving all elementary 
school students and for diver- 
sifying their courses in reply 
to the needs of each. 

25. We recommend that the 
calendar and time table of 
the elementary school be set 
up on the basis of the physi- 

. cal and intellectual capacity 
of the students and that the 


' French. experience of equal 


time devoted to academic 
teaching, recreation group 
learning and sports be re- 
established in this province. 

26. We recommend that 
holidays be provided, when: 
necessary, for the _ refresh- 
ment of the student and the 
school generally. 

27. We recommend the es- 
tablishment of co-education at 
the elementary school level. 

28. We recommend that the 
Department of Education and 
the educational associations 
review the services required 
of a teacher and his working 
conditions within the demand 
of an activist school. 
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29. We recommend th at ! 
' subject 
clementary school teachers in | 


specialists assist 


the instruction of principal 


subjects and that physical and» 


manual training be confined 


‘to. specialists, 


. We recommend that 
precise directives be formu- 


lated to free the school from | 


|, obligations above and beyond 


its function as an institute of | 


education. ° 


31. We recommend that the | 
Directorate of School Build- | 
ings for the Department of { 
Education and the school com- | 


‘missions construct and equip 


elementary schools in keep- 


_ing with the philosophy of 


| 


j 
| 


activist methods, 

32. We recommend that the 
Department of Education un- 
dertake an evaluation of the 
text books now in use in ele- 
mentary schools. 

33. We recommend that the 
number of records Written on 
teachers’ performance be lim- 
ited to what is strictly neces- 
sary, 

34, We recommend that the 


‘pressure of examinations: be 


reduced as much as possible 
and that a system of internal 
examinations be established 
for the elementary schools un- 
der the authority of a region- 


al teaching council. 


' Department 


i 
t 


| 


\ 


35. We recommend that the 
of Education 
launch a campaign to inform 


_school principals and teach- 


ers of the principles of scien- 
tific examination procedures 
[objective testing, for ex- 
ample]. 


36. We recommend that the © 


philosophy of elementary 
school education develop a 


; spirit of initiative and a sense 


of responsibility among stu- 
dents. 

37. We recommend that, in 
preference to the present 


. elected courses which do not 
enhance teachers’ classroom ' 


competence, intensive study 
sessions and training periods 
be organized for teachers of 
elementary education to ac- 


' quaint them with all princi- 


_ teachers be closely associated .! 


ples and techniques of the ac- 
tivist school. 

38. We recommend that ad- 
mission to university be made 
easier for teachers who, with- 


out going through the regular . 


requirements desire to ad- 
vance to a higher degree. 
39. We reccommend that 


_ with the preparation and exe- 


_ teaching be effected through ° 
‘prudent and well c 


cution of Department of Edu- 


cation plans for the retrain- | 
Ing and upgrading of teach- 


ing personnel. ' 
40. We recommend that the 
reform of elementary school 
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_ , 41. We recommend that the 51. We recommend that the 
department and the teachers’; high schools offer students 
| Associations organize training various types of courses — 
Periods of several months in’ slow, regular or enrichment 
different countries, particu.’ courses — so that students 
| larly in England, Germany, ; can follow courses at one 
Switzerland, France and the level in one subject and at 
U.S., so that suitable teachers , another level in another sub- 
| can subsequently set up pilot . ject, according to their apti- 
schools applying modern, tudes, their handicaps and 
methods of teaching. | their individual preparation. 
42, We recommend that | n 

| secondary instruction last for , Secondary education develop 
five years, from seventh to; in_ students good personal 
1lth grades, inclusive. ; habits of study and self- 

: ! responsible conduct. 
53. We recommend that in- 


| 43. We recommend that the 


52. We recommend that : 


onccived } 


Secondary course be divided 
into two cycles: one of two 
years (grades seven and 
eight) which will deal partic- 
ularly with general instruc- 
tion; the other of three years 
(grades nine, 10 and 11) 
' which will permit each stu- 
. dent to begin a specialized 
course of study. 
44, We.recommend that the 
high school organize a pre- 


paratory class for 13-year-old 
| students or for those who 


have already taken six or 

seven years of elementary 

_ school but who have not had 

sufficient preparation to enter 
the seventh grade. 

45. We recommend that 

secondary high school instruc- 


tion be conceived with two ' 


‘objectives in mind: a general 
common education and a spe- 
cialized education more or 


less developed according to’ 


the needs of the individual, 
46. We recommend that 

| high school education be or- 
ganized in composite schools, 
offering a variety of courses 


- and services corresponding to 


the diversity of talents, tastes 
and needs among students 
from 12 to 16 or 17 years of 
age. 

“47, We recommend that all 
students from 15 to 18 years 
be required to take at least 
part-time education, whether 
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possibility of providing young 
manual laborers of less than 
18 with a partial education 
(by day or night courses) be 
studied by employers and 
labor unions, 

49. We recommend that, to 
acquire a thorough basic train- 
ing, all high school students 
be required to take certain 
courses in each of four prin-' 
cipal ‘fields of knowledge: 
Janguages, sciences, .arts and 
vocational training. 

50. We recommend that 
there be two categories of 
courses in the high schools: 


Veen 


required courses and elective 


courses. 


‘ use more audio-visual 
* niques. 





struction given in high schools ° 


be centred around a library. 
54. We recommend that the 
_ high ‘school course be com- 
pleted by a diploma of second- 
ary studies. ; 
55. We recommend, as a 
preliminary study for the re- 
_ form of the high school time 


table, that an evaluation be. 


' made of the intellectual capa- 


* \city of a student at this level. 


56. We recommend that the 


' school 
' education number 200 days 
' of classes, - 

' 57, We recommend that 
high schools be open in sum- 
mer for students needing to 
catch up and for those wish- 
ing to pursue personal proj- 
ects or cultural activities. 

58. We recommend that 
various methods of co-educa- 
tion. be implemented in sec- 
ondary ,education where stu- 
dent numbers, variety of 
courses and services, or costs 
dictate. 

59. We recommend that 


‘ contacts, exchanges and close 


collaboration be -established 
between personnel and _ stu- 
dents in high schools in local- 
ities which continue to sepa- 
rate girls and boys. 

60. We recommend that 
teachers instructing a given 
subject in a high school be 
grouped into :a team under 
the direction of a co-ordina- 


mUOK: 

61, We recommend that 
high school teachers having 
the required aptitudes advise 
20 students each and be re- 
sponsible for surveying their 
general academic 
and helping to resolve parti- 
cular problems arising out of 
their training. 

62. We recommend - that 
secondary school education 


63. We recommend that 


high schpals he 
with a library, a language la- 
boratory, a science Jabora- 
tory, a gymnasium, a manual 
training shop, an art studio 
and common rooms. 


nroavince 


progress ' 


tech- | 
; ) 


equipped 


64. We recommend that a 
system of accreditation (by 


‘the Department of Educa- 


tion) be established for sec- 
ondary schools. 

65. We recommend that the 
philosophy and organization 
of the high schools allow 
great scope for student initia- 
tive and personal responsibil- 
ity. 

66. We recommend that 
each high school have a stu- 
dents’ council with precise 
characteristics. 


67. We recommend that the - 


Yegionalization of secondary 
education consisting of com- 
posite high schools of 1,000 
to 1,200 students each. 

68. We recommend the es- 
tablishment of close collabor- 


,ation between’ private and 


public institutions of second- 
ary instruction. 

69. We recommend the in- 
tegration of a. domestic 
science program into the pub- 
lic high school curriculum 
up to and including the llth 


. grade. 
year for secondary | 


70. We recommend that all 


‘instruction between grades 


seven and eleven be the res- 
ponsibility of the regional 


- school commissions. 


71, We recommend that the 
directors-general of the re- 
gional school 
have authority over all per- 
sonnel in the various educa- 
tional services in their re- 
gion. eoary 


commissions - 


“12. We recommend that the - 
directors-general of the re- 


gional school commissions be 
permitted to survey the in- 
struction dispensed in ele- 


_Mentary schools under the 
| authority of the local school 
' commissions which constitute 


‘ universities 


y{) study). 


the region. 


73. We recommend that the 
'. Department of Education and 


all interested parties under- 
take the necessary studies to 
define the normal services of 
the high school teacher and 
the principal. 

74. We recommend that 
undertake re- 
search to determine the capa- 
city of the high school stu- 
dent. 

75. We recommend that, as 
an ideal to be pursued, all 
high schoo] teachers some 
day have a dachelor’s degree 
with honor; (16 years of 
study). 

76. We recommend that the 
Class‘ 1 Certificate or the 
bachelor’s degree plus . a 
teaching diploma, be estab- 
lished as the minimal require- 
ment for the present organiz- 


ation of seendary education 


(a minimun 15 years of 


le 
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1) 77. We recommend that ur- 


| Sent ‘programs be organized 
| to permit those teachers who 
| are insufficiently prepared 
' but who are now teaching on 
| a secondary level, to catch 
up quickly to the minimum 

. Standards required. 


| 78. We recommend that 

{ each school principal be as- 

Sisted by a te.achers’ council 

} as regards thie pedagogical, 

‘; administrative and disciplin- 

| ary organizatioon of the estab- 

‘ lishment. 

- 79. We recormmend that, be- 

E sides _each fegional school 

; commission, a regional Coun- 

cil of Educatiion be set up, 

composed of tlhe model of the 

}. Superior ‘Coumcil of Educa- 

} tion and playing a similar 

S role in the rejgion, 

\*_ 80. We recommend that the 
directors- general of the 
regional schowl commissions 
be advised by a council com- 
posed of the principals of the 

| regional teacher training in- 

| stitutions andl the directors 
| of services, 

| 81. We recommend that the 

| possibility of establishing co- 
education in iall public high 
schools be the object of ser- 
ious examinatiion in the light 

_ of moral, pedagogical and 

- economical factors. 


Pre-university and 
~” Professional Education 


82. We recoimmend that the 
province assis;t the education 
of the greatesst possible num- 
ber of studentts up to and in- 
cluding grade; 13, and that it 

. adopt the nectessary measures 

‘to give these students an ap- 

' propriate education and one 
of high quality. 

; 83. We recommend that a 
' self-contained level of studies 
he 
having a duration of two 
years after tthe llth grade 
and completely distinct from 


| high school and higher educa- 


tion. 


84. We recommend that this 
course be the primary prepar- 
ation required for students 
wishing to take higher stud- 
ies (degrees) and that it 
provide others with the ter- 
minal phase of their general 
and/or professional training, 
preparing them directly for 
modern life. 

| 85, We recommend that this 
course of studies be known as 
pre-university and profes- 
sional education, thus indi- 
cating its composite character, 
and that the establishments 
providing this instruction be 
_ known as “institutes.” 

86. We recommend that pre- 

university and professional 
curricula be flexible and 
based on a wide variety of 


established to this end, 


87. We recommend that 
each student's program be 
composed of common basic 
courses, of specialized courses, 
and of courses which com- 
plement the specialty — each 
‘category representing one- 
third of the instruction. 


88. We recommend that all 
students going on to higher 
education take at least two 
years of studies at the pre- 
university and_ professional 
institute before being admit- 
, ted to university. 

_ _ 89. We recommend that, 

during the summer or in a 
third year, it be easy for stu: 
dents to complete a program 
of prerequisite courses for 
the advancement of their 
_training or for their admis- 
sion to higher education. 
(This will apply especially to 
those 
change their area of special- 
ization.) 

90. We recommend that all 
general and professional in- 
struction on the 12th and 13th 
grade levels be abandoned 
by the universities as soon as 
possible. . 

91, We recommend that in- 
stitutions now providing in- 
struction after grade 11 — 
universities, classical colleges, 


technical institutes, art and | 


music colleges, normal 


‘ schools, family institutes, pri- « 
vate colleges and other pro- 


fessional schools — be asked 
- to collaborate in the creation 
of these institutes by regroup- 
ing their teaching personnel, 
their furnishings and their 
scholastic equipment. 

92. We recommend that the 
task of organizing and admin- 
istering the institute in each 
region be vested in a corpor- 
ation of a public character, 
controlled by the province 

' put constituting a distinct ad- 
ministrative organism, in the 
composition of which the in- 
termediary bodies of the re- 
gion will be’ regularly called 
upon to give advice. 

' 93. We recommend that the 

_ corporation members be 
named by the Department of 
-Education according to lists 
furnished by groups or inter- 
ested local organizations, 


) such as educational associa- 


tions likely. to collaborate 


with the institute — parent 
and teacher associations, the 
regional school commissions 
in the territory served hy the 
,institute, representatives of 
industry, commerce and re- 
gional Jabor unions, and the 
institution of higher educa- 
, tion closest to the area. 

1 94. We recommend that the 
i corporation have no more 
than a dozen mem bers 


named for a mandate of five 
renewable 


years’ duration, 


|} anes 


who might desire to : 





95. We recommend that the 
‘ corporations take inventory of 
teaching resources in the re- 
gion and effect the pooling 
of these resources as their 
primary function. 

96. We recommend that as 
their second function, the in- 
stitutes’ corporations plan and 
organize real campuses to 
bring about effectively and 
rapidly the regrouping of 
12th and 138th grade students. 

97. We recommend that 
» residences be provided so that 
_ Geographical distance does 

not constitute an obstacle for 
‘ attendence at an institute. 

98. We recommend that an 
‘institute number no fewer 
than 1,500 students in order 
to offer the most varied and 
highest quality of instruc- 
tion. ; 


99. We recommend that : 


each institute’s pedagogical 
instruction be confided to a 
principal, seconded by two 
or three assistant principals, 
department heads and profes- 
sors elected by their col- 
leagues, 

100. We recommend that 
student representatives be as- 
sociated in various ways with 
the administration and the 
progress of each institute. 

101. We recommend that 
, pre-university and profession- 
al education administration 
be in the hands of the De- 
partment of Education. 

102. We recommend that 
the directorate of curricula 
and examinations of the De- 
partment of Education as- 
sume the pedagogical respon- 
sibility of pre-university and 
‘ professional instruction and 

that it assure the collabora- 

tion and advice of university 
professors and specialists tto 
this enc. 

103. We recommend that 
the directorate of school or- 
ganization, in collaboration 
with the directorate of plan- 
ning, prepare a map Of pro- 
vincial institutions, and that 
it provide all the neccessary 
assistance to the corporations 
for the administration and 
the organization of the insti- 

* tutes. 

104. We recommend that 
the commission of technical 
and professional education of 
the Superior Council of Edu- 
cation be transformed to con- 
stitute the commission of pre- 

, university and_ professional 
education, 

105. We recommend that 
the commission of pre-univer- 
sity and professional educa- 
tion be named by the Superior 


Council of Education alter. 
* consultation with corpora- 
tions and teachers’ associa- 
tions within the institutes, 


and with the universities and 
the world of labor for which 


\ 


| (sravince 





i actively 


' the institutes provide prepara- 


106. We recommend that 
the Department of Education 
establish the norms and 
criteria for student admission, 

. leaving each institute to apply 

/ them by taking into account 

' the peculiarities of the region 
‘and collaborating with depart- 
ment? advisors, 

107, We recommend that 
studtnts be granted an offi- 
cial diploma from the Depart- 
ment of Education following 

_completion of these courses. 

108. We recommend that 
the directorate of curricula 
and examinations investigate 
a system of tests which avoid 
“cramming” for this diploma, 
and that the possibility for 
establishing a system of ac- 
creditation for these institutes 
along recognized and precise 
‘lines be considered. 

109. We recommend that 
the institutes offer evening 
courses for adults wishing to 
pursue studies at this level 
and that they collaborate 

with activities of 
group culture which will call 
upon their services. 


Higher Education 


110. We’ recommend that all 
studies following ‘the 13th 
grade diploma be designated 
“higher education.” ‘ 

111. We recommend that, to © 
establish an ordered system 
of university studies, the first 
degree (the bachelor's degree) 
in all Quebec universities re- 
quire at least three years of 
study or six complete semes- 
ters after the 13th grade 
diploma, and at the most four 
years or eight complete 
semesters; the second degree 

_ (the master’s) requiring one 
or two supplementary years 
‘of study and research after 
the first. 

112. We recommend that in 
all the French and English 
‘language universities in Que- 
bec the obtaining of degrees 
of the same level in the same 
discipline require studies of 
' an equal duration,,and that 
the length of these studies 
be fixed by the Department 
of Education, after consulta- 
tion with provincial univer- 
. sity administrators and with 
y the Superior Council of Edu- 
cation, 

113. We recommend that 
the primary degree in French- 
: language universities bes 
called the Licentiale, the 

second, the Diplome d'Etudes 
Superieures, and the third, 
the Doctorate (correspondins 
‘to the Bachelor's, Master's, 
and Doctor's degrees in the 
iEnglish-language univer: 
sities). 
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| 114, We recommend that 
‘universities admit only those 
students who have obtained 
the 13th grade diploma or 


the equivalent. 


115. We recommend that 
faculties now requiring a 


bachelor’s degree for admis- , 
sion revise their criteria to al- | 


low students with a 13th 
grade diploma to enter uni- 


. ‘versity; and that no univer- 


sity nor any faculty be author- 
ized to set up preparatory 
classes. 

116. We recommend that, 
whenever possible, the laws 
of professional corporations 
be amended to conform to the 


, admission requirements for 


higher education. 

117. We recommend that 
the bachelor’s degree termin- 
ate the specialized studies, 
that the certificate designate 
the chosen discipline, and that 
it be considered as a final 


diploma after completing uni- ; 


versity. 

118. We recommend that 
no new universities be cre- 
ated with an unlimited char- 


119. ‘We recommend that 
universities with a limited 
charter as well as centres of 


_umiversity study. be created 


to handle all students expect- 
ed within the next few years 
and to encourage the geo- 


_ graphical decentralization of 


—ne <=: 


higher studies. 

120. We recommend that a 
university with a_ limited 
charter be an establishment: 

— authorized to provide in- 
struction toward the 
first degree (bachelor’s) 
and to award the dip- 
loma itself; 
serving a ~- population 
area supplying it with at 
least 2,000 students; 
having recourse in each 
department to a teach- 
ing personnel where at 
least one third has a 
doctorate or the equiv- 
alent, the other profes- 
sors preparing a thesis; 
having a library and ap- 
propriate Jaboratorics. 

121. We recommend that a 
centre of university study be 
an establishment: 

— attached to a university 


itself. 
— insuring at Icast 1,000 
students with instruc- 


tion in the first year or 
in the first two years of 
the bachelor’s degree 
(in a_ sufficient num- 
ber of basic disciplines 
and in teacher training 
courses. ; 
possessing a teaching 
personnel of a quality 
comparable to that of a 
university with a limit 
ed charter. 


122 Ma ra 
Education son, of | Higher 
ali name, for each 
new university with a limited 
_ Charter, an organization com- 
mittee composed of univer- 
sity professors and persons 
Cognizant of the administra- 
tion of a university ‘to advise 
the new university for a Jim- 
ited period of about five 
| years on such subjects as the 
nomination of a rector and 
other directors, the drafting 
of a charter, the choice of 
professors, the preparation of 
curricula, construction proj- 
ects, and the local equip- 
ment necessary. 

123. We recommend that 
the main university sct up an 
organization committee of 
‘professors from within its 
| ranks and from other univer- 
| Sities, including university ad- 
ministrators to advise and 
| Stimulate the centres of uni- 
versity study during their de- 
| velopment, 

124. We recommend that 
| each new university estab- 
| lishment be constituted as a 
corporation by a law reserv- 
ing the nomination of at 
least the majority of mem- 
bers on the executive to the 
province but recognizing the 
right of teachers’ groups or 
various persons interested in 
education to propose nomina- 
tions of their choice. 

125. We recommend that 
at least one French-language 
university with a limited 
charter be immediately cre- 
ated in Montreal by the re- 


grouping of already existing - 


resources and the addition of 
new ones, within the frame- 
work of a corporation of pub- 
Jic character such as we have 
described previously. 

126. We recommend that a 
university with a limited 
charter be formed from the 
regrouping of resources from 
Loyola College, Marianopolis 
College, Thomas More Insti- 
tute, St. Joseph Teachers’ 
College, to constitute a cor- 
poration directed by an exe- 
cutive named by the lieuten- 
ant-governor in council on 
the suggestion of establish- 
ments and groups of inter- 
ested Anglo-Catholics. 

127. We recommend that a 
centre of university studies 
be created in the manner al- 
ready indicated, for the 
Maurice and Nicolet region, 
another for the Saguenay and 
Lake St. John region, and a 
third for the Lower St. Law- 
rence and Gaspé region, 

128. We recommend that 

‘the Commission of Higher 
Edueation, together with the 
directorate of planning for 


— 


Pnrenmiaked tthe | 
ve Fecommend that 


' 


| 


| study 


the Department of Education, 
closely watch the evolution of 
higher education in the next 
few years in order to decide 
upon possibilities for creating 
new centres of university’ 
in other regions, 
and for constructing univer- 
sities with limited charters 
from these centres to be de- 
veloped, and also to look in- 
to the creation of new uni- 
versities with non-limited 
charters. 


129. We recommend that 
the Department of Education 
and the Commission of High- 
er Education foresee the cre- 
ation of a university centre. 
for applied sciences which, 
in close collaboration with 
the universities, will prepare 
one part of the framework 
necessary to industry, public 
services, administration, edu- 


_ cation, and business. 


.of university 


’ university 


130. We recommend that 
the universities and the De- 
partment of Education take 
all necessary measures to 
assure the development and 
the progress of studies be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree. 

131. We recommend that, 


cognized as an integral part 
activity and 
that means be taken to as- 
sure its development. 
132. We recommend that at 
least for the next few years 
the three major universities, 
Laval, the University of 
Montreal and McGill, be the 
only ones to develop their 


curricula of higher education : 
beyond the licentiate or the | 
_ bachelor’s degree; and that | 


other existing universities 


limit the exercise of their ’ 
rights so as to concentrate 
‘ their efforts on the instruc- « 


tion which they now offer to- 


wards the first university de- . 


gree (bachelor’s). 


133. We recommend that , 


the Department of Educa- 


‘ {ion create a provincial re- 


search council charged with 


coordinating and subsidizing . 


research in the universities 
and other establishments of 
higher education. 

134. We recommend that a 
program of enrichment for 
libraries be 1m- 
mediately started; that a more 
significant budget be allocated 
for the buying of volumes and 
periodicals and for the im- 
provement of services offered 
to students and professors; 
that plans for the pooling of 


and collaboration between - 
— university libraries be strong- 


neouraged. 
: 135. We recommend that a 
rational and uniform mode 
of student admission be estab- 
lished for all institutions of 


higher education within ‘the mi 


' nravince i = . 


136. We recommend that 
each establishment of higher 
education assure guidance 
services to students who need 
assistance in orientation. 

137. We recommend that 
establishments of higher edu- 
cation develop a_ balanced 
system of major courses and 
of working groups and that 
they offer to this end, in con- 
cert with the Department of 
Education, grants to ‘ad- 
vanced students who will then 
act as monitors and demons- ° 
trators, passing on informa- 
tion to students working for - 
the “bachelor” degree in 
their courses, seminars, 
laboratories and practical 


‘workshops. 


138. We recommend that 
the establishments of higher 
education and the Department 
of Education take all the 


Retarded 


4 baie) Precdised q 
Inelucded 


to this end, research be re- 


The Parent Report on Edu- 
cation recommends that all 
children who can be educated, 
including the retarded, be 
under the authority of the De- 
partment of Education. 

The only exception would 


~be the deeply retarded, who 


must be institutionalized. They 
would be the responsibility of 
the Department of Health. 
The report stresses also 
that all children who are nor- 
mally endowed but who have 


.a physical handicap be pro- 


vided with an education which 
is suited to them. 
‘The report recommends 
that religion be disregarded 
when setting institutions for 
the retarded, but that care 
should be exercised that the 
children are given a moral 
training according to the 
wishes of the parents. 

This would mean in effect 
that Catholic; Protestant and 
Jewish retarded children 
could all be trained in a 
mixed class. : 

It recommends that a spe- 
cial service be set up for ex- 
ceptional children in the De- 


‘partment of Education. Its 


responsibility would be to es- 
tablish a province-wide plan 


-for the development of the 
needed institutions, 


~« 
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necessary measures to develop 


the greatest possible number 
of future university profes- 
sors, in particular by the 
development of advanced 
studies, so as to overcome 
the grave shortage of quali- 
fied professors 
menaces higher education. 
139. We recommend that 
universities be granted a suf- 
ficient number of scholar- 
ships which they can delegate 


themselves to their candidates 


, with high grades. 


140. We recommend that 


' universities innovate and ex- 
' periment in higher education 


which they are called upon 
to offer to adults, and that | 


it 


hey expand their contribu- 


tion to popular culture. 


141. We recommend that 
the means be sought to break 


the partitions between facul- 
ties and departments, and 


that the faculty structure be 
' given the most flexible form 
‘possible to formulate study 
curricula composed of courses 


or groups of courses given in 


-two or more faculties or de- 
. partments. - 


142. We recommend that 


the charters and the statutes 
of existing universities be re- 
vised to allow the administra- 


_tion of institutions a more 


democratic character, better 


adapted to contemporary de- 


mands, particularly concern- 
ing the composition and the 


; powers of the administration 


and of the pedagogical coun- 


cil, the nomination and the 


‘functions of the directorate, 
‘and that these revisions be 


made after consultation with 
professors and students. : 

143. We recommend that 
the charters and the statutes 
of existing 


universities be 


amended to associate pro- 


fessors more closely with ad- 


ministrative and pedagogical 


decisions, to permit some of 
them to sit on the administra- 
tion and the financial commit- 
tee, and that it be obligatory 


for the professional body to 


be consultéd on the nomina- 
tion of new professors 


and 


_ members of the directorate, 


144. We recommend that 


the charters and statutes of 
‘universities 
associate students 
ly 
pedagogical 
yeoncern them closely. 


amended to 
more close- 
administrative and 
decisions which 


be 


with 


which now | 


‘So 


” 146. We recommend that 
the University of Montreal 
disaffiliate its various teach- 


er ae institutions and 
acquit itself of the responsi- 
_ bility: for teacher 


lity {raining 
within the framework of a 
new faculty or constituant 
school, recruiting the neces- 


' sary teaching personnel from 
, the disaffiliated schools or 
‘ elsewhere. 


147. We recommend that 
the necessary steps be taken 
that the philosophical 
faculties in the pontifical 
universities need no longer 
be administered under can- 
onical law. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
course including about 25 to 


* 30 per cent teacher training 


and 70 to 75 per cent special- 
ization. 


154. We recommend that 


“the second year course for 


the bachclor’s degree provide 


' for a specialist’s diploma in , 


the field studied that year. 
155. We recommend that 
the university diplomas re- 


_ quired for secondary educa- | 


148. We recommend that — 


the university year be com- 


. posed of two semesters of at 


least 15 weeks of courses 


‘each and that the system of 


a university year consisting 
of 12 months be examined. 
149, We recommend that 
the committee of rectors and 
principals recently set up be- 
come permanent and expand 
its work into all aspects of 
university development, in- 
cluding the study of univer- 


sity budgets before their pres- 


entation to the province. 


150. We recommend the : 


creation of an office for the . 


development of higher educa- . 


‘tion, an autonomous judicial 


body whose main function 


° will be to make recommenda- 


tion be one of the following: 
a. the teaching certificate 


for secondary instruction ob- . 


subsequent 
concurrent with a specialized 
bachelor’s degree. : 


(ay Oe | 


tained after a year’s teacher 
. training, 


b. The bachelor’s degree in 
secondary education obtained | 


after a three-year course in- 
cluding 25 to 30 per cent 
teacher training and 70 to 75 


per cent specialization in one | 


or two secondary course dis- 
ciplines. 
156. We recommend that 


the university diplomas re- 
quired for pre-university and 
professional instruction be 
one of the following: 

a. The master’s degree 
(diplome detudes supe- 
ricures). 


b. The specialized bachelor’s | 


degree or the bachelor’s de- 
gree in secondary education, 


' provided that the higher edu- 
cation diploma, completed or ; 


tions to the province concern- - 


ing the amount of money to 
be granted establishments of 
higher learning. 


Formation of 
Teaching Personnel 


151. We recommend that 
the training of teachers be 
one of the obligations of 
higher education. 

152) We recommend that 


teacher 


the 13th year be the admis- | 


sion requirement in univer- 
sity centres of teacher train- 


ing. 
153. ,We recommend that 


in the process. of completion, , 


is added. 

157. We recommend that a 
hoe Al UN sels 
equivalent to a 
semester be added to 
diploma required for teach- 


ing at the pre-university and 


professional level, if the latter | 


is not already included. 
158. We recommend 


course | 
complete | 
the | 


that | 


great importance be attached | 


{ao the organization of {rain- 
ing periods of at least a 
month for cach year of stud- 


§ 


' jes, during the preparation for: 


the university diplomas re- ° 


quired for pre-school and 
elementary teaching are one 
of the two following: 

- a. the teaching certificate 
for elementary oF pre-school 
instruction, obtained 
after the 14th year of theoreti 


{teaching certificates of bache- 
lor’'s degrees for instruction 
on all levels, of specialized 


‘ hachelor’s degrees and even 
of diplomas of higher studies 


either | 


eal and practical studies or * 


after the equivalent of one 
year of teacher training, sub- 
sequent to or concurrent with 


preparatory to pre-university 
and professional instruction. 

159. We recommend that 
the major universities be the 


only ones to award the mas- 


ter’s degree and the doctorate 
in education. 

160. We recommend that 
the faculties of education or- 
ganize the programs for the 
teaching certificates, also for , 
the bachelor’s degrees in 
elementary and _ secondary 
education. 


161. We recommend that 
only the universities be al- 
lowed: 


a.to train psychologists, 
guidance workcrs, social serv- 
‘ice workers and professors of 
education; 

b.to prepare the teaching 
certificate for secondary in- 
struction accompanying a spe- 
cialized bechelor’s degree. 

162. We recommend that 
the centres of university 
studies organize: hy 

a.programs for teaching 
certificates for elementary 
and pre-school instruction; 

b. program for bachelor : 
degrees in education. 

163. We recomend that the 
certification of teachers be 
confined to a department 
committee where the Depart- 
ment, the centres of teacher 
training and the professional 
teachers, associations will be 
represented; and that ‘this 
committee be charged: 
—with examining the man- 
ner in which the training 
centres acquit themsclves of 
their duties. ~~ 
—with giving the provisory, 
certificates to ‘teachers with 
diplomas from the training . 
eentres. 

—with awarding the per- 
manent. certificate on the 
recommendation of regional 
inspectors and local councils. 
—with studying special 
cases submitted to their at- . 
tention and of delaying, 
sometimes for a whole year, ° 
eranting of permanent cer- 
tificates.> 

—with studying requests for 
suspension or cancellation of 
a teacher’s permanent certi- 
ficate, and of preparing a re- 
port for the department. 

164. We recommend that 
certain specialized higher nor- 7 
mal schools, like the Tech- 
nical Normal School, be af- 
filiated with a university and 


- 145. We recommend that specialize qd bachelor’s 
the charter of the University degree. | i 
of Montreal be amended to F the bachelor’s dveree in 
- integrate, as a faculty or con- elementary education, ob- 
' stituant school, L’Ecole Poly- tained after a three year 


technique, ]'Ecole des Hautes 

Etudes Commerciales, l’Ecole 

d’Optometrie, and l’Ecole de 
_ Médecine Vétérinaire. _ 
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with the faculty of education 
and other such. faculties. 


165. Wev’recommend that 
the need -for teachers be made 
as conspicuous as possible to 
the Department of Education 
to at least assure that the 
minimum number of places 


be made available in the 
teacher traihing centres. 
166. We recommend that 


a system of equivalence and 
courses of teacher training be 
organized to attract special- 
ists in arts and technical skills 
as well as university grad- 
uates engaged in a carccr; 
that according to the 
necessity, candidates submit 
themselves for examination. 
167. We recommend that 
the probation period of young 
teachers be devoted to an 
apprenticeship organized 
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sors of living languages, of | 
geography and history; and 
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b. guide continuing educa- | 


tion organizers into sectors 


that the teachers contribute | which the service itself doesn’t 


partially to the cost of these | 
trips. 


170. We recommend that 


| equivalents be established be- 


tween existing diplomas.and | 
the demands proposed; that | 


accessible urgency programs, 
well designed for their pur- 
pose, be ofered teachers who 
should improve their qualifi- 
cations 


171., We 


- that ‘accelerated specialization 


as ; 


part of the instruction, and to , 
intensive study sessions dur- : 


ing the summer. - 
j68. We recommend that 
practicing teachers participate 
in short sessions to address 
teachers of the same field 
or on the same level of study 
so as to improve instruction 
on precise matters. 
169. We recommend 
sojurns abroad be encouraged 


to aid higher and middle | 
levels of instruction, profes- | 


that | 


courses be organized to pre-. | 


pare the greatest possible 
number of assistants in cer- 
tain school services which are 
badly equipped: guidance, 
library, social service facili- 
ties. 
ie 


ing of teachers who do not | 


possess the first university 
degree (bachelor's) be subsi- 
dized by grants and holiday 
sessions offered by the de- 
partment. 
Continuing Education 
173. We recommend that the 
Departmentof Education 
launch a service for continu- 
ing education which will: 
a. elaborate the curriculum 
of study. 


recommend. 


We recommend that 
the training and the re-train- | 


organize. 

c. organize on the.provincial 
level courses for adults which 
will be ciffused by correspond- 
ence, radio and television, in 
collaboration with the school 
commissions, the institutes, 
the centres of university study 
| and the universities them- 
selves. 
|  d. aid recreational organiza- 
tions of an educative or cul- 
tural nature. \ 

174. We recommend that a 


| 


{ion be named to the depart- 
ment and that he be assisted 
by various: consulting com- 
| mittees capable of aiding the 


'{inuing education at the cle- 
, mentary and secondary level 
| of instruction be given to 
| regional school commissions. 
176. We recommend that 
-the responsibility for con- 
tinuing education at the pre- 
university and professional 
leyel be given to the insti- 
j tutes: 
177. We recommend that the 
schools of specialized profes- 
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the 


sions assure their services to 
adults who require them. 


178. We recommended that 
he responsibility for con- 
tinuing education at the level 


of higher education be given 


to the universities and the | 


centres of university study. 


179. We recommend that the 
school commissions and the 
institutes place the services 
of their guidance teachers at 
the disposal of adulls who re- 
quire them. 

180. We recommend that the 
Department of Education in 
collaboration with the uni- 
versities: 

a. Undertake a complete in- 
ventory of the provincial or- 
ganizations already existing 
for adult education and for 
the organizations of educa- 
tional and cultural leisure 
hours. | 

b. Undertake or subsidize 
the ‘ necessary rescarch for 
the elaboration of a theory 
of continuing education. 

c. organize courses for the 
training of teaching person- 
nel adapted to the particular 
demands of continuing edu- 
cation. 

d. encourage, aid and coor- 
dinate private initiativé in the 
field of continuing education. 


Exceptional Children 


181. We recommend that 
the Department of Education 
exercise pedagogical author- 
ity over the education of all 


, exceptional children, that it 
' determine the norms for the 


| director of continuing educa- 
: that 


establishments destined to 
reccive these children, but 
hospitalized children 
and non-educable ones in in- . 
stitutions . should depend 


: totally on the Department of 


| organization of curriculum 

and courses. : 
175. We recommend that : 

the responsibility for con- 


‘complete 


Health. 

182. We recommend that all 
handicapped children pos- 
sessing normal or superior 
intelligence be assured of a 
education at the 


' same level as that offered to 


other students, buf that the 


handicaps suffered by such 
children be recognized, 
183. We recommend that 


the regional school commis: 
sions should undertake the 
education of exceptional chil- 
dren in their territory, up to 
the end of secondary school, | 


a 





_ regional 


- mittee 


whether in establishments 


depending on them, or as the 
result of an agreement in 
establishments of another 
school commission, 
or in private or provincial 
institutions, 

184. We recommend that 
the regional school commis- 
sions be obliged to organize 
the education services re- 
quired, as soon as they can 
constitute sufficient groups 
of mentally retarded edu- 
cable children, physically 
handicapped ones, and those 


physically or mentally in- 
adaptable; that they be 
authorized to acquit them- 


selves in this task by organ- 
izing services or partial serv- 
ices ‘jointly with ‘one or 
several other regional school 
commissions regardless. of 
religious denomination, but 
meanwhile assuring moral or 
religious instruction to the 
ehild if his pareats or guard. 
jans so desire: 

185. We recommend that 
the regional school commis- 
sions undertake the discovery 
of exceptional children, mak- 
ing clinical treatment easicr 
for those who need it, and aid 
those who have completed 
their studies as well as their 
initial adaptation to find a 
job. 

186. We recommend that 
the Department of Health see 
that nurses of urban health 
services and the provincial 
sanitation services inform the 
regional school commissions 
about handicapped children of 
pre-school or school age who 
are receiving no instruction. 

187. We recommend that as 
regional councils of education 
are created, each of them 
should form a consultant com- 
on exceptional chil- 
dren, composed of specialists 
and of persons interested in 
this problem. 


188. We recommend the 


nomination of a provincial di- 


rector of instruction for ex- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


tor of instruction for excep- 
tional children, 

190. We recommend 
the Superior Council of Edu- 
calion name at least one spe: | 
Cialist, of exceptional children 
to the commission 
mentary education. 

191. We recommend that . 
the job of the director of in- | 
struction for exceptional chil- 
dren include the following: 

a) to establish (in collabor- 
alion with competent auth- 
oOrities in the Department of 
Family and Social Welfare) a 
provincial .plan of develop- 
ment for instruction to ex: | 


<a 


for ele- 


' ceptional children. 


; universities 


b) to coordinate the acti- 
vities of various organizations 


working on this instruction; 


c) to make known to the | 
the number of | 


' teachers required for the in- 
' struction of various categories | 


| secondary 


ceptional children in the serv- | 


ice of the Department of Iedu- 
cation. 

189. We reco:nmend, that 
the Department of Education 


create a provincial consultant | | 
: i) researcn programs, 


of exceptional children. 


d) to inform parents and 
the public about the problems 
of the exceptional child. 


192. We recommend that 
the director of instruction | 
for the exceptional child, 
have, in collaboration with , 
the directorate of curricula, | 
the following functions: 


a) to prepare the curricu- | 
lum of studies appropriate to! 
the particular needs of var- 
jous categories of exceptional | 
children, making it differ as | 
little as possible from ordin-y) 
ary sludy programs; ! 

b) to have the power to in- 


vestigate instruction fon ex) 
ceptional children in alle 
schools whether public or) 
private; | 


, 


c) to assure that the train-} 
ing of teachers on the pre-' 
school, elementary and 
level includes 1nl- | 
tiation in secking out excep- 
{ional children. 

d) to make an inventory of : 
current research on the teach- 
ing of exceptional children, | 
{9 co-ordinate this research | 
and to launch other required | 


committee to assist the direc- 


The report recommends thes’ 


| recognition, for the present 
chia Gear 


of only three full univer- 
sities: McGill, Laval and the 
University of Montreal. 4 

It recommends, further, 


that already established uni- - 


versities (Sir George Williams, 
Bishops and the University of 


:, Sherbrooke would fall into 
this category) restrict them- 
selves voluntarily, for the 


time being, tc the granting of 
bachelor’s degrees. 

The report urges profcs- 
sional university faculties and 
professional associations (such 
as those in medicine, law, 


On the other hand, the 
commission recommends that 
the University of Montreal 
charter be amended so that 
Ecole Polytechnique (engin- 
ecring and applied sciences), 
Ecole Des Haute Etudes 
Commerciales (commerce and 
business administration), 
Ecole d’Optométrie and cole 


de Médecine Vetérinaire he- 


accounting, dentistry) to re- a 
' universities — Montreal, Laval 


organize their courses and 
prerequisites to fit into the 
scheme of pre-college insti- 


tutes and recommended de- 
gree-granting programs. 

The limited charter univer- 
sities and the university study 
centres should be so concen- 
trated to provide all under- 
graduate options, with all 
necessary laboratory and 
library facilities. 

The initial Loyola Univer- 
sity would embrace Loyola 
College, Marianopolis College, 
St. Joseph’s Teachers’ College 
and the Thomas More Insti- 
tute. 


The report’ reccmmends 
that existing charters be 
amended to alltow students a 
greater advisory role in 
the administration of univer- 
sities. 

It recommends, also, that 
the University of Montreal 
divest itself of responsibility 
for the score or more of its 
affiliate schools which pro- 
vide undergradate schooling, 
while maintaining responsi- 
bility for establishing stand- 
ards of teaching in those 
schools. 


exe 


come full-fledged faculties. 

The commission also sug- 
gests that the University of 
Montreal divest itself: of its 
many teacher-training affili- 
ates and take up the responsi- 
bility for teacher training 
“within the framework of a 
new faculty or constituent 
school.” 

A major recommended 
change is that three of the 


and Sherbrooke — divorce 


: their philosophical facultics 


‘from being 


administered 


- under canonical law as° has 


been their duty until now be- 


’ cause they also hold pontifical 


Be 


recommends 
' taken so 


' three terms, thus reducing a_ 


— rectors 


charters. 

The Royal Commission 
that steps be 
that a university 
academic year may be ex- 
panded from two terms to 


three-year university course 


‘. to two years. 


And the report recommends 
that the recently-established 
committee of principals and 
become permanent, 


expanding its work into all 
, aspects of university develop- 
' ment. 


| ; 
Adult Education 
Expansion Aim 


Commission 
recommends 


The Parent 


on Education 


» strongly that the provincial 
government expand its efforts 


als ee Oe i . 
ta “ne Tieia “or aguit eauca- 


» tion. 


Schooling, the report said, 


‘should be continued through- 


out life for cultural purposes 
as well as for job training. 
The report said this should 
be a direct responsibility of 
the Department of Education. 


lend 





In Drawing Up Report 
—————— 


Equivalent Diplomas Major Principle 


The Parent Royal Commis- 
sion says one of the principles 
that has guided it in drawing 
up a comprehensive report on 

, educational structures and 


“levels in Quebec is that 
. Studies of the same level and 


the same duration ought to 


lead'to equivalent diplomas. . 

Another guiding principle 
-was that institutions offering 
the same studies should be 
designated by the same term. 

Structures and levels should 
be scaled so that all educa- 


tion leads to higher education, : 


right up to the doctorate 


level. 

child should leave 
school without receiving a 
professional formation of 


& 
t 
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The Parent Report on Edu- 

' eation said all changes recom- 

mended in the report will be 

. to no avail unless the teach: 
ing of teachers is. revamped. 

The first step recommended 

is that all teacher training be 

brought up to the superior 

academic level. 


The report 
that persons accepted for 
teachers training have at 


least 13 years of school. The . 


minimum requirement for 
those teaching kindergarten 
or, primary grades should be 
at least 14 years. 


recommended 


’ “very good quality.” The re- 
' port says it foresees the day 
‘ when 18, rather than 15, will 


be the school-leaving age. 
_ Secondary education should 
offer all the courses necessary 


_to development of pupils of 


diverse aptitudes. 
Orientation of the child 


should be neither premature © 


nor irreversible. It should be 
Gradual and prudent, based 
on options that will give a 
‘child a solid basis and a taste 
of technical, scientific and 
classical courses to allow apti- 
tudes to become apparent. 
“Systems of education have 
developed by the addition ,of 
newectors resulting from the 
needs and the growth of the 
population,” the report says. 


an Sih Tins 


“Scientific’’ and commercial 


- education has opened parallel 


. branches 


to the humanities; a technical 
Sector has proliferated away 
from the rest. On the old 
trunk of wumiversities, new 
have grown like 
mushrooms. . 

’“This has resulted in struc- 
‘tures of an incoherent and at 
times anarchic character, 
where old forms brush the 
new, often without any co- 
ordination, all this to the 
detriment of youth... .” 

Fragmentation had another 
insidious effect. Prestige went 
to the humanities, the science 
courses were considered 
second rate, while technical 
and commercial courses were 
looked upon as blind alleys. 


“Many parents blush to see 
their child in a technical 
rather than a scientific or 
classical course.” 

The bad effects of such 
prejudices were poor voca- 
tional choices, failures, delays, 
losses of time and money. 
Even the teachers had a 
“realm” system. 

Giving examples of confu- 
sion, the report said high 
school graduates enter a uni- 
versity science course at 17 
and 18, while those of classi- 
cal colleges started the same 
course at age 20 or 21. 

In the universities them- 
selves, a social science course 
at McGill took one year, at 
University of Montreal three 
years and at Laval four years. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Thi i i 
1s report summarizes Suggestions regarding teacher education recom-— 
mended by members of the Dept. 


. 


: 


of Curriculum and Instruction. No attempt 
was made to obtain departmental consensus on individual items or on the 


report as a whole, at : ‘ 
p le. Rather, suggestions received were organized for sub- 


mission to those responsible for preparation of a University brief to the 
Worth Commission, 


Items were grouped somewhat arbitrarily into general and specific 
categories, 


Pu), 


Should clarification or expansion of particular items be use- 
contact with individuals concerned may be made through the reporting 


committee. We would like to express appreciation to members of the depart- 


ment who found time to offer suggestions. 
GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


While some areas delineated below now receive consideration in teacher 
education, the feeling was expressed frequently that such matters be given 


more systematic attention in the immediate future. 


Recommendation 1: Educationists should seek continually to upgrade stand- 
ards for teacher candidate selection, preparation and certification, and 
for experienced teacher development. 
Comment: In a society growing steadily more complex, inadequate 
leadership training and development at all levels would lead to 
adverse short and long range consequences, Standards of excel- 
lence in other spheres receive constant attention (technological, 
medical, legal, managerial, etc.). The leadership function of 


the teacher is certainly no less critical today than is true for 


other professions. 


Recommendation 2: The primary goal of teacher reducation,.shOM Md ane Reema an 


prove the quality of human life in a technectronic society. This goal sub- 


ival. 
Meceeend outdistances the goal of human survav 


Comment: Among the more important implicufsonssoherhiseegalusus: 


(a) eater concern for the total human being and for humanity en 
a) gr 
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toto; (b) a continuing quest for solutions to many types of 


problems--ecological, Sociological, philosophical, psychologi- 
cal, physiological, economic, etc; and (c) investigation of new 


developments that five attention to--the individual needs, 


in- 
terests and goals of students, 


cooperative planning with stu- 


student participation in all functions of the univer- 
sity or school, 


dents, 


active learning and student contact with the 


ereal” world, education as a function of the total environment, 


etc. Une implication here isethat undergraduate education must 


now develop in more interdisciplinary fashion. 


Recommendation 3: Schools and universities should make more strenuous 
efforts to sensitize students to their social and physical environment. 
Comment: Public education must adjust more quickly to two of 
the most critical problems facing society in the next decade: 
population pressure and pollution. Obviously people will have 
to learn to live in closer proximity, particularly in urban 
centers, They must be trained to cope with the social and 
psychological pressures inherent in a crowded environment, 
Increased sensitivity to the rights of others and the ability 
to adapt more quickly to change will be necessary. Further, 
unless people are made more sensitive to the effects of human 
action on environment, the land will become increasingly con- 
taminated and inhospitable. It is much more than simply teach- 
ing about ecological problems in science classes--it is a 
matter of sweeping attitude changes, an arousal of conscience, 
a deeply ingrained awareness of man's increasingly critical 


ibiliti and others. 
responsibilities towards the environment 


Recommendation 4: Teacher training should emphasize the personal growth 


of the teacher into a complete (emotional and intellectual ) human being, 


so that he will place importance on the total personalities of the young 
people he guides. 
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The additional ingredient needed now is a real commitment at 


all levels of human endeavor to create a new vision of the 


brotherhood of man in a new society. 


_ Recommendation 5: Teacher training in all content areas must place less 


: emphasis on subject matter; more emphasis on the thinking process, on 


the capacity to deal with ambivalence, 


On process over facts. 


on living with rapid change and 


Comment: The information stockpile continues to grow, and to 


do so more rapidly. Thus, the transfer of facts as a teaching 
function has become less relevant to the student. The future 
teacher undoubtedly will have to "know" more. He also will 
have to be more conversant with new ways of tapping the stock- 
pile, more aware of the factual and attitudinal diversity in 
the classroom, and hold what he knows more tentatively. Candi- 
dates exposed to this approach while in the university are more 
apt to fit the new school and to continue the learning process 


after certification. 


Recommendation 6: Kducation faculties, school administrators, teachers, 


etc. must seek ways of increasing effective communication with those who 


feel they are not heard. 


Comment: Most social structures in the western world are being 


criticized (marriage, family, church, government, private en- 


terprise, etc.). Education with its many substructures is not 


immune to the process. Whether or not the complaints made are 


accurate is only part of the issue. Whenver individuals ques- 


tion major premises, then relationships built on those premises 


become strained and harder to maintain. Many factors, includ- 


i to tk rob— 
ing the proximity of strange cultures, contribute to the p 


lem In a sense, the world appears to shrivel--the space between 
. ’ 


people, the time between events. Both the need to communicate 
, 


and the complexity of the needed communication become greater. 
Much of the problem now lies elsewhere. However, the projected 
Alberta--particularly its urban centers--suggests that 


growth in 
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on communicatj i ; 
tion (semantics, Speech skills, interaction, media, 


Suse lon, listening, eroup process, theory, etc.) will be 


essential for tomorrow's teacher, 


g to incorporate vocational, inner 


preschool and adult education needs into the curriculum. 
Comment: Teachers qualified to function in Situations other 
than the neighborhood school will be needed. Some Suggest that 
the neighborhood school, graded classrooms, subject matter sep- 
parations and compulsory education will be challenged and may 
become outdated. Whatever the outcome of such debate, teacher 
education should consider new structural forms and focus on 
the needs of apparently neglected sectors. The latter will 
require cooperation with other agencies now related to such 


sectors, 


Recommendation 8: Teacher education Should be innovative, interpretive 
and adaptive--with none of these aspects neglected or over-emphasized. 
Comment: When innovative responsibility is inhibited (reduced 
budgets, external limits to freedom of inquiry, specifications 
of duties, etc.), the future of society suffers. In a time 
of anticipated change, innovative opportunities cannot be cur-— 
tailed. However, useful innovation serves to better understand 
experience--past, present and future. The better teacher will 


employ all three modes; the better school system will support 


Bim in this. 


Recommendation 9: The curriculum in the secondary schools should be made 
é 9; 


more liberal, in the traditional sense of the term. 


Comment: : 
or nothing to the broadening and humanizing of the rational and 


Many of the things taught in our schools add little 


emotional lives of the students. Secondary education in all 
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le specialists, should not be 


for the pursuit of a specific discipline at the 
university, Rather, 


"preparation" 


courses should be planned to appeal in- 


tellectually and aesthetically to as wide a cross-section of 


students as Possible--repardlegg of their capacit 
ests or future plans, 


ies, inter- 
The truly liberal secondary education 


Should be possessed of what might be called "cultural grace," 


which is the opposite of a narrow, technical pedagogy. The 


trend is to make academic courses harder, more Specialized, 


particularly in mathematics and the sciences. If the programs 
of study, textbooks and examinations reflect the content and 
emphasis of mathematics and Science education in Canada, there 
is little attention being paid to the history and philosophy 

of these disciplines, to the role of these fields in modern 
technology, or to the serious moral and social problems often 
inherent in pure and applied research. The need is for a re- 
vised curriculum, and for teachers (present and future) who are 


trained in a liberal sense, 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


While some suggestions were multiple in nature, recommendations are 
here grouped as follows: (a) selection, screening and counselling; (b) 
observation and practice teaching; (c) course revisions and special pro- 


grams; (da) miscellaneous, 


Selection, screening and counselling 


Recommendation 10: Provisions should be made to counsel and screen appli- 


cants wishing to enter the Faculty of Hiduc ata onl ee eyen gu Ou en auc yet 





university entrance requirements. 


Comment: Other than academic requirements, student teaching now 


serves as the main basis for screening. Since student teaching 
will occur subsequently in the third year of the B.Ed. program, 
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Recommendation 11: A method for advising individual students should be 


developed, providing a System of continuing 


advisors throughout an indi- 


Vidual's uni i . 
niversity cCareer--unlesg Circumstances seem to make shifts 


necessary, 


Comment: Students need to feel they are known as persons. 


Faculty members could find useful the maintenance of a con- 
tinuous confidential file as a means of being helpful to 
Students. The faculty includes members with a wide range of 
professional skills and differing teaching philosophies. 

Student assignments to faculty (presuming development of more 
sophisticated Screening and entrance requirements) could take 


such factors into account. 


Recommendation 12: The development of criteria and methods for evalu- 
ating student achievement Should be considered a joint (faculty-student ) 
problem. 
Comment: The effective use of such an approach is dependent 
on increased allowances for one-to-one faculty-student coun- 
selling, projects, study, etc. Students are expected to demon- 
strate competence in self-evaluation on completion of their 
training. The present system only indirectly encourages such 


appraisal, 


Recommendation 13: Psychological counselling services should be expanded, 
eNO atION 1): 6 
including provision for remedial training where possible. 


Comment: The growing enrollment and complexity of the univer- 


sity, coupled with increasing doubt and fear about the future 
make this course of action paramount. There is indication 


that mental health concerns will become more critical in the 


future Teacher candidates should not be limited to those 


without serious doubts, fears or criticisms, and resources to 
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assist them Should be available as accepted procedure, 


Reco dati : 
eee encationslk:. There js need to re-appraise the present grading sys-— 


tem, particularly during the first two years of university life. 


Comment: New students enter a unique environment at a point 


when values, attitudes and expectations are subject to consid-— 


erable change, Attention should be given to a pass-fail approach 


to non-major courses and greater emphasis to the development of 


meaningful personal goals. Periodic small group sessions (both 


with and without faculty) and one-to-one discussions with fac-— 


ulty should be planned, 


Recommendation 15: Teacher candidates should be counselled to further con— 
mit themselves early to specific areas of study. 
Comment: With proper background, third year courses could con- 
centrate on methods. To the extent that methods courses employ 
substance illustratively (method cannot be taught in a vacuum), 
most substantive inadequacies could be corrected. Students who 
remain undecided regarding areas of study should be advised of 


the problems they may encounter. 


Observation and practice teaching 


Recommendation 16: Teachers in training should have extensive exposure to 
classroom situations, including a fair amount of teaching, before they are 
given the standard course in methodology. 

Comment: Placing students in classrooms as teacher assistants 

in the first month of their training year would make subsequent 

course work more meaningful and efficient. Too often students 

now listen to lectures about teaching without any actual class- 


room experience to which to relate such information. 


SenGimendation.17;. The practice teaching period should be lengthened, and 


a weekly seminar initiated (faculty advisor, supervisors, student teachers) 


during and after practice periods. 
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Comment: The present practice period does 


not permit adequate 
assessment, 


nor does it allow Students sufficient time to de- 


velop confidence and skills, Longer training and a weekly sem- 


inar would strengthen this facet of preparation, 


Recommendation 18: Stare members of the Faculty of Education should be 


required Periodically totedch briefly in the schools. 


fc) : j ; i 
Comment University professors need an occasional reminder of 


what the schools are like and a first-hand discovery of changes 


that have, and have not Occurred. Such experiences would tend 


to improve and Sharpen subsequent university teaching. 


Course revisions and special programs 


Recommendation 19: The Fine Arts should occupy a more central position 
in the curriculum. 
Comment: Traditionally, this are has been placed on the per- 
iphery -of the curriculum and given low priority in terms of 
school time and budgets. It is of particular importance ina 
prairie province, where climate and geography are frequently 
static, that the population be trained in the aesthetics of 
form and color. Experiences with painting, sculpture and 


photography can counteract tendencies toward drabness and nar- 


rowness. 


Recommendation 20: <A clinical approach should be adopted in the teaching 


of some methods courses. 


Comment: Arrangements should be made for assigning a class and 


professor to a given school, so that theory and practice may be 


integrated as the course progresses, A professor with 24 stu- 


dents could meet for lectures in the school, bring teachers in 


as consultants and assign students to work in the classrooms with 


certain teachers. Arrangements would have to be made with prin- 


cipals and teachers willing to BeCep UE eae 


part of their professional duties, or CONE MEERA NS OS cit pe 
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to compensate them, 


Reco 7 oa 
eocommendation 21: Seminar or tutorial approaches should be encouraged, 


e enrollment courses during the first two under- 
graduate years. 


Comment: This may necessitate employment of assistants or aides 


The added cost would be offset by reduced feel- 


ings of anonymity often experienced in large universities. 


in such courses. 


: foie ae : : é 
Recommendation 22: A materials center orientation course should be in- 


stituted for all teacher candidates. 
Comment: Future schools will provide more extensive library 
materials, and the present Calgary pilot project illustrates 
the goal of expanding the learning center concept in the schools. 
Such training would increase student awareness of the varied 
materials available, and reduce tendencies toward “last minute" 
usage. Such a course could be concentrated in a week-long 


Series of one hour lecture-discussions, 


Recommendation 23: A program should be initiated providing students an 
opportunityrto participate in the formulation of policy, both at the 


faculty and departmental level. 
Comment: Candidates would benefit from practical experiences 
with the academic decision-making process. Furthermore, they 
would no doubt make unique contributions, since built-in biases 
sometimes brought to discussion by faculty would be less promi- 


nent. In a changing society, those most affected by such de- 


cisions (future teachers) ought to be heard. 


Recommendation 24: The provincial government, in conjunction with the 


universities and local school boards, should fund and organize a compre- 

hensive program of in-service workshops for teachers in all subjects. 
Comment: If education is to remain relevant in a rapidly chang- 

ing society, it is imperative that the academic and professional 


education of teachers be a continuing process. Reading the 
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occasional i : 
BRE od Ge.0n attending the occasional convention is not 


enough, Well-trained teams of public school and university 


teachers should constantly move about the province, 


holding one 
or two 


-day workshops in which teachers learn first-hand about 


new teaching approaches, materials, etc. A dynamic educational 


System cannot allow its teachers to atrophy; unfortunately, many 


now do in all subject areas. A first step would be to hold a 


top level conference to review finances and personnel necessary 


for such a program, 


Recommendation 25: Teacher education programs should be modified to pro- 
vide increasing specialization for new developments in early childhood 
education programs. 

Comment: Opportunities should be made available for all child- 

ren age 5 to attend kindergarten as part of the Provincial 

public and separate school systems. Subsequent to establish- 

ment of province-wide kindergartens, opportunities should be 

made available for all chindren ages 3 and & to attend nur- 

sery schools. It is considered particularly important that 

early childhood education be premised on a multi-disciplinary 


approach. 


Recommendation 26: Since much basic reading instruction will be admin- 
istered by computers using programmed materials, more emphasis should be 


placed on developing teacher diagnostic skills. 
Comment: A laboratory approach should be adopted wherein lec-— 
tures and supervised practice are conducted in the schools. 
Teacher candidates need more exposure to actual conditions, 
working at one-to-one reading problems linking theory and prac-— 


tice. As with other nethodology courses, this will necessitate 


closer coordination between schools and universities (time 


schedules, personnel, budgets, etc.). 


Recommendation 27: A modicum of human relations training should be pro- 
c . 
ORAL SRL A EL 


vided for all Faculty of Kducation staff and teacher candidates. 
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Comment: The j ‘ 
mportance of Climate, affect, process concerns, 
etc. in human relations is well docum 


ented. Furthermore, the 
value of training 


here to those involved in "helping" profes-— 


Sions will b i ; 
ecome increasingly Important. Such training should 


extend the counselling, smal] Sroup and classroom abilities of 


teachers, and be of benefit in staff and other relationships. 


Miscellaneous 


Recommendation 28: Certification for teaching in grades 1 through 12 


Should be effected only for those having completed requirements of both 


routes (elementary and secondary ) 


Comment: At present, secondary route graduates may be assigned 
to elementary grades and vice versa. Some teaching inadequacies 
logically could be attributed to lack of training in areas such 


students are expected to handle, 


Recommendation 29: A greater distinction should be made between teacher 
certification and the B.kEd. degree. 
Comment: Teacher candidates should have three options open to 
them: (a) B.Ed, and certification; (b) certification without 
B.Ed.; and (c) B.Ed. without certification. Recognizing con- 
tent differences, degree requirements in education should be 
Similar to those of other faculties. In other words, students 
Should not be penalized simply because they do not meet teacher 
certification requirements, This approach would make possible 
further strengthening of student teaching evaluation and be 


viewed as an additional screening device. 


Recommendation 30: Demonstration or laboratory schools (elementary and 


secondary ) built to serve the needs of teacher training institutions, 
? 


should be located in depressed neighborhoods rather than in the newer 


middleclass suburbs. 


Comment: Even if slightly more travel by faculty and students 


were involved, the first-class staff and facilities of such 
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schools * 


would gs 
erve a much more useful educational and social 
purpose in areas populated for the most 


7 part by low-income fam-— 
Peeee. § Since: youth -in these areas are less a 


pt to be college- 
bound, such 


Schools would be good testing grounds for teaching 


methodologies, Furthermore, the physical and intellectual en- 


i 
vironment of such a school wbuld have a maximum effect on stu- 


t pe al ; 
dents whose extra School experiences are perhaps less rich than 


those of students in more prosperous areas. This policy would 


create excellent public relations for the university, 
no doubt cre 


and would 
ate new interest in education among parents who now 
are indifferent--even hostile. 


Recommendation 31: Academic departments at the university should be en- 
: couraged to accept a greater share of the responsibility for training 
public school teachers, 
Comment: Some academic departments have been rather indifferent 
to the many problems involved in preparing teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Nor have some of them been responsive to sugges- 
tions about instituting course work which would be more useful 
to the prospective teacher. It is important that more discus-— 
Sion of mutual problems be held between academic and professional 


educators in all subject fields. 


Recommendation 32: <A program should be instituted designed to seek solu- 
tions which defy the single or isolated approach. 
Comment: Many universities now experiment with cross-discipline 
programs-—-of help to teachers as well as those pursuing other 
interests. Courses should be developed in which different aca- 
demic perspectives are brought to bear on the same issues. Were 
such the case, future teachers would be in better position to 


relate and integrate now separated subject matter. 
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etc. in human i i 
relations igs well documented. Furthermore, the 


value of traini . 
ng here to those involved in "helping" profes- 


8i i ‘ : 
ons will become increasingly important. Such training should 


extend the counselling, smal) group and classroom abilities of 


teachers, and be of benefit in staff and other relationships. 


Miscellaneous 


Recommendation 28: Certification for teaching in grades 1] through 12 


should be effected only for those having completed requirements of both 


routes (elementary and secondary). 
Comment: At present, secondary route graduates may be assigned 
to elementary grades and vice versa. Some teaching inadequacies 


logically could be attributed to lack of training in areas such 


students are expected to handle. 


Recommendation 29: A greater distinction should be made between teacher 


certification and the B,Ed. degree. 

Comment: ‘Teacher candidates should have three options open to 
them: (a) 3.ld. and certification; (b) certification without 
B.Ed.; and (c) B.Ed. without certification. Recognizing con- 
tent differences, degree requirements in education should be 
similar to those of other faculties. In other words, students 
should not be penalized simply because they do not meet teacher 
certification requirements. This approach would make possible 
further strengthening of student teaching evaluation and be 


viewed as an additional screening device. 


Recommendation 30: Demonstration or laboratory schools (elementary and 


Secondary), built to serve the needs of teacher training institutions, 
’ 


should be located in depressed neighborhoods rather than in the newer 
middleclass suburbs. 


Comment: Nven if slightly more ee RAM Tee SSTU ELA RRR OKA 


sti acilities of such 
were involved, the first-class staff and facilitie 
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Submission to 
the Worth Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Alberta 


Dr. David R, W. Jones, 


Associate Professor, Department of Geography, | 
University of Calgary. 


A. CRITIQUE 


l. 


Th | 
; vast groundswell of questioning, experimentation and criticism thst 
5 frequently mis-called " Student Unrest " ie all too readily dismissed 


as 8 product of a generation gap, agitators, a passing political crisis 


} the Vietnam War, for example ) or a general deterioration in morals 
etc. 


It is a mistake for the Older generation to demand of the youth that they 
produce answers before criticizing; it is to be hoped that the Worth 
Commission represents an attempt on the part of older people to understand 
their own responsibility to provide new directions in keeping with the 
changing perspectives of the latter part of the twentieth century. 


There is a very real fear among young people that 1584 will in fact be 
1984; it is our job to ensure that it will not. It is extremely difficult 
for older people, including many professors, to accept that a system which 
moulded them may no longer be appropriate; faculty and educational 
administrators should be the last to advocate measures of policing the 


youth, as we are seen by students as representing the outlook of older 


generations. 


The present post-secondary structure in Alberta, despite the efforts of 

many well-intentioned and experienced men who have spent infinitely more 

time on these questions in committee than this writer, shows almost no 

signs of an innovative capacity and in fact represents an amalgam of structures 
and techniques borrowed from other places and times. Of what value is it, 


say, to borrow from the Sorbonne or Cambridge University when these institutions 


are demonstrably in crisis situations ? 


5.The inadequacies of the learning environment are no longer apparent only 


to students in the Social Sciences and the Humanities; the adage that 
4dleness breeds mischief is sadly out of place in a situation where even 


our overworked engineering students are severely critical of the structure 
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dn which they find themselves, 


6. 


The stratification of instituti 


ons ( Junior colleges, technical colleges, 
universities, 


vocational training centres etc. 


. ), compounded by stratification 
within those institutions, 


e may well have served a society in which a class 
n 
2 Salary structure were pre-occupations of the bulk of the population; 
vd 
S also the source of much mental and social stress that will be, hopefully, 


rejected as insane by our young people. 


The criticism that the Province spends money on things and not people, with 
the implied innuendo that building contractors etc. 
the object of our university 


rather than students were 
-building enterprise, is given weight by a 
continued spending on buildings as opposed to the real content of centres of 


higher education -~-- lab equipment, student transport facilities, books, and 
so forth. 


Many of our youth feel that the objective of higher education has been, and 
still is, to produce large quantities of uncritical, programmed technicians. 
This writer is not yet convinced that this is the case, and has therefore 

taken the liberty of making this brief submission. Hopefully the commission 
will find such non-institutional submissions of value in that they cen range 


rather further afield than can documents emanating from committee situations. 


GOALS 


This writer would like to see the Government aim to provide a learning 
environment designed to produce a generation devoid of fear. Fear of sex, 
fear of the environment, of happiness, of other people, fear of sickness, 


of change, and of the future. 


A learning environment should aim to produce, rather than stifle, criticism 
( informed or otherwise ) and questioning. It should be so structured to make 


experimentation and innovation natural growths rather than causes for conflicé 
and rebellion. 


A learning environment should contain within it the possibility for the 


youth to obtain, at their own speed, real skills and expertise. Such skills, 
incidentally marketable, should be acquired in a context of constant assessment 


of their social worth, and should not be dependent on passing or " failing " 


an ultimate test or examination. 


A learning experience should be so enjoyable and natural that the youth will 


see it as the boginning of a life-long process. 
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C. SUGGESTIONS 


1. The continued in 
si 
stence on students! paying part of the cost of their 


is dangerously anachronistic, and 
n of students on the basis of social 
At times teaching in the University approximates 


chool for young ladies somewhere in Switzerland. 


education in the form of tuition fees 
merely guarantees a continued selectio 
class ( of their parents Je 


to teaching in a finishing s 


nv 
° 


The University's role as a guardian of the young people attending classes 
should be immediately eradicated both in fact and in the minds of the public. 
A nauseating structure of floor dons, dons, student deans and others is the 
necessary concomitant of such a role, which renders invalid any educational 


role that living away from home in a peer group would normally permit. 


- 3. The structured offices of Student Counselling, Deans of Men and Women, and 
the like is now seen to be a control mechanism by many students, and a mere 
change in name will not remove this image. I would suggest that the dedicated 
men and ee, who now staff these offices be planted as " islands of wisdom and 
stability among the student body, somewhat in the style of the worker-priest 
establishment in France of the 1950s. That experiemnt failed, and we might 
see a similar rejection of the good offices of these people, which may not be 
a bad thing. Instead I would suggest one or two really competent psychiatrists 
located in each institution, perhaps associated with the Health Centres, to take 


care of seriously disturbed people. 


4, A large dormitory should be provided on each campus ( one for men and one for 
wmtten ) for the casual use of any student who did not feel like going " home " 
on any particular night, or for any student from Canada, the United States or 


any other country in possession of a valid student card. 


5. That the Province should experiment consciously with some form of community 
homes for groups of students, including married students ( who have a vital 
role to play and are currently deprived of this role ), where students from 
different disciplines and backgrounds may share their growing-up experiences, 


may evolve discussions free from professorial or preofessional intervention, 
and may explore day to day problems together, 


6. That each institution of higher learning have initially at least one " rest 


centre " attached to it, in the form of a ranch or mountain retreat, where 


tthe 
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student 
oe for up to a month in any academic year at no cost to 
e 
s they feel the need. Such centres should consider the employment 


of except; 

Ceptionally relaxed and broad-minded " caretakers " who should have professoria. 
rank and be perhaps faculty who are themsely 
working environment, 


es in need of a more unstructured 


In addition, such centres would have well stocked libraries 
on hand, particularly as regards philosophy, 


?. That campus chaplains and priests be supplemented by resident hypnotists, 
anarchists, John Birchers, commnists, liberals, and whatever else would make 
for out-of-class interactions, and the formation of clearly dotined@interar 
groups. This, hopefully, would contribute to a familiarity, hence a loss of fear, 


with differing points of view, expressed in a less-guarded form than by professors. 


8. Students in differing disciplines and institutions are currently separated 
physically for most of their waking hours. This writer would suggest that each 
major population centre in Alberta have a" Learning City " attached to it, where 
all aspects of higher education could be concentrated. A fringe area of coffee 
houses, bars, adult education centres and discussion clubs should be established 


to mitigate the eneourmous " cutting-off " effect that hits students as soon as 


they graduate under the present system, and that keeps out the interested high 


school students and drop-outs. 


7. Grading, marks and admission to courses should be in the hands of instructors 
who would be free to dispense with these requirements if they desired, substituting 
a letter at the end of his course, which would be filed in the student's record; 


‘discussion of these letters, and a freedom of choice as to whether the letter 


( hence the course credit ) be filed, should be left to the student's discretion. 


10. Each full-time student should be free to attend five full courses per academic 
year in whatever area he chooses. There is no excuse for the present curriculum 
approach in the Departments, as students themselves are anxious to know what courses 4 
would fir their job aspirations and their interests. It whoudd be up to each 


Department or Area Interest Group to advise, but no more than advise, eny student 


asking assistance in structuring their programme. No courses whatsoever whould 


be compulsory, but each instructor should discuss the course with potential 


students early in the year. If he has not time to do this, it means the course is 


already too large. 
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Ev - 
ery citizen of Alberta should be free to attend up to two courses in 


any academic year under the same conditions, It should be left up to 


the instructor to determine whether or not he wants a stude 
course, 


nt in his 
This writer believes that the monetary savings in the registrar's 


office may well be significant if suggestions 10 and 11 were to bet 
adopted, 


This writer sees the tenure system as a process of encouraging the - 
accretion of dead wood in a position of power at the upper levels of the 
systen, even though many sound men are currently benofitting from the 

tenure regulations. In more centrally-located cities such as 
New York, Montreal, Strasbourg and Paris it may be that the tenure systen 
acts as a form of protection to outstanding men whose thinking may be 
in advance of the times and their environment. In Alberta, this writer feels 
that the concept of a University protecting its outstanding thinkers from 
misplaced public wrath is a fiction; tenure is not operationally possible 
in its traditional role in this environment. Instead, this writer feels 
that it should be the role of Deans and Presidents to act as shields between 
unpopular thinkers and scientists, whether or not they have tenure. The 
basic disparity between Alberta and, say, Paris, is that we are not as yet 
attracting outstanding men in abnormally large numbers. This is tragic, and 
part of the problem may indeed be that students come to us somewhat deprived 
of a rich school background, and that the higher education structures are 
rigid parodies of other countries' systems. We would hope that an 
experimental pattern in Albertan higher education would indeed begin to attract : 
larger numbers of exceptional men, as well as students from other parts of 
the world ( other than those few overseas students allocated to us by CIDA ). 
This writer would like to be proud of the Albertan educational system, and 
see it attract men and women at all levels from Trinidad, Argentna, Ontario... 


We could bequeath no more exciting background to our young peopl e. 
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10. 


WORTH COMMISSION 


Suggestions particularly pertinent to "Lifelong Education" 
raised by the Division of Continuing Education faculty 


Expansion of combination credit - non-credit course offerings. DIE, 


G A 

Matu nee Z 16, ae 
re university admission policies of greater flexibility. ae q 

21H, 

Satellite campuses with centralized library and laboratory resources. Bl 


Centers for vocational counselling in the urban areas. 


An emphasis on "whole-man" education: should develop, articulate 
and solidify existing and new programmes in the liberal arts, fine 
arts and humanities. Such programmes should be subsidized. 


Greater articulation of Programmes should be effected, perhaps by 
combining with existing "credit" programmes. 


Greater cross-utilization of personnel and resources between and 
among educational institutions. 


Greater subsidization of continuing education programmes in order 
to lessen the monetary barrier to learning. 


The fight against anti-Intellectualism: A greater popularization of 
education among the adult population will be necessary for the future. 
A general anti-intellectualism of the majority of the population has 
been a great barrier to continuing education. To many persons, 
education unless it can be directly applied and reap immediate 
monetary benefits, is deemed a luxury and a frill. Consequently, 

it is only a small segment of society who value education who at 

the present time repeatedly enroll in continuing education programmes. 
Thus, lifelong education programmes only affect a small segment of 
society, whereas a much wider population should be reached. 


Education for Leisure Time: The term "leisure" has a negative 
connotation in the minds of today's population who have been 
reared to respect hard work and to despise idleness or those 
with "time on their hands". In view of the fact that the future 
may produce an economy in which fewer workers than today will 


be required to sustain it, it seems necessary to psychologically 


prepare people to accept leisure as a positive force. Only after 
leisure is accepted as a positive condition can people then be 
motivated to use their leisure in ways to promote the actualization 


of self. 
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Cont'd, 


Thus, the role of lifelong educators must be concerned with 
first, reducing guilt associated with having leisure time, and 


secondly, providing those Programmes which will be demanded 
by persons with leisure. 


Equality of Opportunity: In the next decade more deliberate 
attempts will have to be made to stamp out discriminatory 


practices presently occurring in educational and work 
opportunities, 


Discrimination of race and sex does exist. Much of the 
discrimination is not recognized as such by the practitioners 
because they believe the particular practices are necessary 
due to the inherent peculiarity of the Indian or woman. Again, 
a function of the lifelong educator may be to convince people 
to look at others as first, human beings; then to assign a race 
or sex. To meet the needs of all human beings, a greater 
flexibility in programming will be required; however, before 
this greater flexibility can occur a greater effort will have to 
be made to reduce the prejudices of the public and even of 
adult educators who consciously or unconsciously harbor 
inherited prejudices. 
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